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MANUFACTURE OF PECKED-ABRADED STONE IM- 
PLEMENTS—A STUDY OF THE REJECTAGE. 
By Wituiam H. Homes. 


Stone implements are usually classed in the broadest way as 
“chipped” and “ polished,” and these terms have been used to 
designate the two grand divisions of the stone age. The term 
chipped, as applied to tie first class, is entirely satisfactory, as 
the characterization is complete, but the term polished is less 
appropriate for the second as the objects designated are not 
shaped by the polishing process and are often but slightly or 
not at all polished. The shaping is accomplished by other 
more dynamic processes such as flaking, pecking, cutting, 
grinding, sawing and drilling. All things considered, the peck- 
ing operations are the most important in the shaping of so- 
called polished implements, and I have thus used the term 
pecked-abraded implements as being more fully expressive of 
the characteristics of the group. 

The technic history of chipped implements is comparatively 
simple and may be studied through the finished objects, by ob- 
servation of the operations in practice, or by examination of 
the refuse of ancient manufacturing sites, The technic history 
of the class called polished is necessarily complex and obscure 
as the implements pass. generally, through various stages in- 
volving two or more processes. The difficulty of study is in- 
creased by the circumstance that when the finishing processes 
are complete, traces of the earlier stages of the shaping work are 
obliterated; but nevertheless the varied primitive methods are 
being gradually revealed and removed from the rapidly dimin- 
ishing list of “lost arts.” This is being brought about largely by 
a study of sites of manufacture where the rejectage, as in the 
chipping art, records the various operations with accuracy if 
not with fulness. My extended studies in the ancient flint 
quarries of the country have thrown light on many obscure 
points in the manufacture of chipped implements, and the re- 
sults are being published; and now the phenomena of pecked- 
polished work-shops are receiving necessary attention. 
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The Potomac Valley furnishes much evidence on the prac- 
tice of this branch of the stone shaping arts. Many ancient 
sites yield artificially modified water-worn rocks—bowlders and 
pebbles of hard and tenacious materials—cast away at all stages 
of the shaping operations from the first traces of pecking,where 
the work of removing an objectionable lobe or projection was 
just begun, to the stage where the traces of natural contour are 
ali but obliterated. There are also specimens that have passed 
into the wholly artificial state, into symmetric and perfected 
tools, as well as others that have been modified by use, re- 
shaped, reused, and practically worn out. We likewise observe 
various worked stones of tough and hard varieties in which the 
pecking has been preceded by flaking. In some. cases the 
whole surface has been flaked over, and in other cases project- 
ing portions only have been removed. Examples are found in 
which the pecking process which followed has been merely 
commenced, and others on which the work has gone so far that 
only the deeper flaked conchoids are traceable. Of course 
many wholly artificial and highly finished articles have passed 
through this series of operations, preserving in themselves no 
record of their earlier morphology. 

The variety of stone most used for the manufacture of celts 
and axes is a compact, greenish-gray trap or trap-like rock de- 
rived originally from the highlands of Maryland and Virginia, 
but obtained by the aborigines very largely from the bowlder 
beds of the tidewater rivers near their exit from the highland 
or at other points higher up the streams where partly rounded 
fragments had been deposited in large numbers. A great deal 
of shaping was done on the various village-sites about the Lit- 
tle falls of the Potomac and on other streams at the crossing of 
the fall line. 

The most striking example of this class of site yet observed 
is located in Page county, Virginia, 234 miles east of Luray. It 
occupies several acres of bottom land on the eastern side of 
Pass creek, a few hundred yards above its confluence with 
Hawksbill ereek. The only notable topographic feature of the 
site is a mound some 3 feet high and 200 feet in diameter, in 
which Mr. Fowke found human remains in almost incredible 
numbers, besides occasional implements and utensils deposited 
with the dead. There are many graves scattered over the ter- 
race, a row of eight, each containing decayed human bones, 
together with implements and earthenware, having been fresh- 
ly disturbed by the plow at the time of my visit. The materi- 
als utilized in implement making. by the inhabitants were de- 
rived from great accumulations of pebbles, bowlders, and part- 
ly water-worn fragments of rock occurring in the banks and 
bed of the stream and now exposed where the floods have torn 
channels through the alluvial bottom; and probably also from 
deposits of similar but rather coarser materials outcropping in 
the face of a terrace which rises to a considerable height from 
the eastern margin of the narrow bottom. On the village-site 
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about the mound the phenomena of manufacture are more or 
less confused with those of utilization, but separation of the 
varied features is in the main possible and easy. The evidence 
of manufacture consists of large quantities of rejectage, com- 
prising broken masses of stone, tested bowlders and rejects of 
all stages of development, together with flakes and hammer- 
stones. The phenomena of dwelling are arrowpoints and spear- 
heads, drills, worn celts and axes, pitted stones, mortars, pestles 
and pottery. 

Two principal materials were utilized and two distinct classes 
of implements were made, leaving equally distinct varieties of 
rejectage. Quartzite was utilized in making the ordinary 
flaked tools, mostly projectile points, and the ground is filled 
with turtlebacks, flakes, and broken blades of this material, du- 
plicating the rejectage of the well-known tidewater sites. The 
greenish gray trap or trap-like rock was employed in the man- 
ufacture of battered-abraded tools, mostly celts, and the flat 
ground about the mound and extending from the stream back 
to the base of the terrace is strewn with the rejectage. This 
stone occurs in bowlders nnd irregularly water-worn masses in 
the banks of the stream and soattered over the floodplain, but 
not to any extent in the higher terraces which represent the 
Lafayette’ period. It was assumed, therefore, that the imple- 
ment-rock had a local origin somewhere within the drainage 
of Pass creek. Mr. W. J. McGee, who accompanied me to the 
spot, undertook to trace the material to its source and met 
with almost immediate success. Observing that the particular 
variety of stone did not occur to any notable extent in the 
beds of neighboring streams, he followed Pass creek to the 
forks, and there found it confined mainly to the bed of the 
middle fork. Ascending this, he soon encountered a body of 
intrusive rock, a dark crystalline diabase, the finer portions of 
which (possibly a sedimentary slate or shale altered by con- 
tact with the intruded mass) had been used by the Indians, It 
appears that the spot occupied by the village was probably the 
only spot to be found on which this stone could be obtaind in 
forms well suited to the needs of the implement maker, and at 
the same time in sufficient quantity to make extensive manu- 
facture possible. It is not improbable that the village came to 
be located here asa result of the discovery of these conditions. 

It was found that in nearly all cases the work of shaping by 
the battering-abrading processes was preceded by flaking the 
rounded masses into approximate shape. Rejects represent- 
ing all stages of the work of flaking, pecking and grinding are 
found in numbers. There is the bowlder or mass with a few 
flakes removed in testing, or the shattered fragments resulting 
from breakage under the preliminary testing or shaping blows; 
there are hundreds of rejects representing early stages of 
manipulation, the thick turtleback forms duplicating in general 
appearance the corresponding rejectage of projectile-point 
making; there are the approximate blade: like forms but rarely 
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approaching thinness; there are many pieces broken under the 
flaking hammer at all stages of the work; there are also many 
specimens in which the pecking has merely begun, and others 
more advanced, and these stages are represented by much 
breakage under the pecking hammer; finally there are the 
completed implements with ground edges and surfaces, in 
which the pecking and grinding has to a large degree obliter- 
ated the conchoids of flaking. 

The objects assembled in two lines in the accompanying plate 
are intended to illustrate the shaped forms found on the celt 
or hatchet-making site. Beginning with the rudest form, a, we 
advance through a progressive ‘series of stages of elaboration 
to m, which is the fragment of a highly finished celt. The 
larger number of these objects are undoubtedly rejects thrown 
aside on account of some eccentricity of fracture—usually quite 
apparent; ais of coarse grained stone and the takes did not 
carry; is finer grained but the upper end was broken away, 
while the body remained excessively thick; ¢ is very thick 
toward the lower end, which should have been thin, and thin 
and weak above where it should have been round; d and é ap- 
pear to be well outlined save that the bodies are very thick, es- 
pecially toward the broad end or edge, and an excessive 
amount of pecking would have been called for to reduce them 
to the desired form; / is apparently not so defective in shape 
as in material; g, # and i are so meagre in parts and so eccen- 
tric in shape that pecking could not be carried out to advant- 
age; 7 is excessively thick though otherwise apparently well 
formed, and pecking operations had begun along the higher 
ridges between the choncoids, as seen in the engraving; 2, 
which is considerably pecked, was broken, probably under the 
pecking hammer, though possibly in use; / is well pecked over 
most of the surface and the edge has been ground. This 
specimen has probably seen use and is certainly not a reject; 
mand x are fragments of well finished pieces broken under 
the pecking hammer, or in use. It is an interesting fact that 
the better finished objects are represented so largely by halves 
or fragments, the result of breaking or shattering, and it is 
especially noteworthy that the breakage is such as would oc- 
cur from strokes of the pecking hammer rather from any ordi- 
nary use, the fractures in many cases being at right angles to 
the shaft or approximately so. Many of these broken speci- 
mens come within the-slightly pecked stage. The objects 
here illustrated were selected from a large number covering 
the same general range of form. Upwards of two barrels were 
gathered and forwarded to the Bureau of Ethnology for ex- 
amination. The story they tell is well epitomized in the plate. 
Many hammerstones of the usual types used in flaking and 
pecking were found on the site. 

Although the celt is ordinarily classed with pecked and 
polished implements, it is readily seen that on this site flaking 
was of greatest importance as the main difficulties were en- 
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countered, the chief shaping work accomplished, within the 
flaking stage. The pecking removed excrescences and added 
to symmetry, and grinding reduced the edge to an even curve 
and uniform bevel. 

Grooved axes were also made on this site but to a lesser ex- 
tent, the operations being well represented, however, in the re- 
jectage. They were roughed-out by flaking pretty much as 
were the celts, rude notches being broken in the sides as the 
only possible cuntribution of the flaking process to the groove 
making. 

It will be seen that rejects of the celt shop, up to the point 
where the pecking began, are of decidedly paleolithic type— 
that is to say they present no features that might not fitly 
characterize the simplest stages of stone shaping, and it is 
equally apparent that there is nothing in their appearance that 
would indicate their connection with the pecked-polished stone 
period. As clearly demonstrated by the phenomena of this 
site celt making, wherever carried on at all extensively; must 
have given rise to these forms in very considerable numbers. 

A comparison of the rejected forms produced in celt making 
as practiced in such shops as that of Pass creek with corres- 
ponding forms from the flaked-blade shops such as those of 
Piny branch will prove instructive. In genersl appearance the 
rejects of the two sites are very much alike. At a glance we 
see that the form constantly kept in view in both cases is leaf- 
like outline, one end being decidedly narrow and pointed and 
the other broad and abruptly terminated. We observe, how 
ever, that in the flaked group—the leaf-shape group proper— 
the pointed end was designed to be finished for use, and that in 
the group shaped by flaking, pecking and grinding—the celt 
group—the drvoad end was designed to form the edge of the im- 
plement, and this distinction can be traced in the rejectage 
back toward the inceptive stage by the difference in degree of 
attention given the two ends. In the one case the narrow end 
was to be specialized for use, and the broad end for hafting; in 
the other, the broad end was to be specialized for use, and the 
narrow end for holding or hafting. In general, we may say 
that rejectage in the one class was the result of too great thick- 
ness, and that in the other class the result of too great thinness. 

It is thus further seen that there are two well marked types 
of rejected forms, equally primitive or paleolithic in type and 
equally liable to be collected and classed as finished imple- 
ments, It would be a matter of no little interest to learn to 
what category or categories these two distinct classes of rejects 
have been assigned by archeologists in the many countries in 
which the two classes of implements were made and used. 
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MOUNDS AND STONE CISTS AT ST. PAUL, MIN- 
NESOTA. 


By T. H. Lewis. 


Soon after my arrival in St. Paul, in 1878, the mound and 
village sites were looked up, and a determination made to 
thoroughly explore them, but, with the exception of one group, 
but little was done, owing to the fact that the owners of the 
land generally were inclined to believe that they possessed in 
them a rare treasure, and even in the case of the upper group 
on Dayton’s Bluff which was being demolished in order to 
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GROUP OF MOUNDS AT DAYTONS BLUFF 


strip the ledge for quarrying purposes, only one of the owners 
—Mr. Patrick Kelley—was liberai minded enough to grant the 
necessary permission to make the excavations. Besides a per- 
sonal survey of all the groups, the following is a concise state- 
ment of the exploration of the mounds themselves so far as 
the work has extended. 

On the 12th of June, 1879, in company with Mr. William H. 
Gross, an excavation was made in Mound No. 7 of the group 
located at the lower end of Dayton’ s Bluff. We found it to be 
70 feet in diameter, 12 feet in height, and composed of clay, 
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loam and sand more or less intermixed, but no stratification 
was evident until the base was reached. Near the center, at 
the depth of seven feet, was a well-preserved bone implement, 
which had been rudely sharpened at one end as if intended to 
be used as an awl or perforator. . From this point, and extend- 
ing downward, was a round stake of about three inches in 
diameter, a little over two feet in length, and somewhat sharp- 
ened at the lower end, but so much decayed that it fell to 
pieces on being removed. At the depth of eleven and one- 
half feet were five pieces of wood which were about eight feet 
in length, and lying parallel with each other on a nearly north 
and south line. The central piece, and the piece on each side 
of it, were about seven inches in diameter and about two feet 
apart, from center to center; and the two outside pieces were 
about five inches in diameter with a space of about fourteen 
iches between them 
zad the pieces inside. jee 
The top of the central 
piece was somewhat / 
flattened — naturally — xX 
and on it were seven x 
boulders which were 
from six to ten inches || 3 
in diameter. These | é 
pieces of wood rested XX 
upon a thin stratum of 
black loam some two 4 3 6 | 
inches in thickness, in | 
which, beneath the cen- I I I I > 
tral piece, were some 
decayed human bones, “ vi b 
of which only one sec- $ ‘ 2 
tion of the vertebrz and 
a part of ahumerus were 
well preserved. 
Beneath the north end of the piece on the east side was the 
major portion of a human skull, on top of which was a right 
femur, both of which were remarkably weil preserved—having 
the appearance of not having been in the ground very many 
years, but doubtless this was owing to the fact that but little if 
any moisture could penetrate to this point. Below the loam 
was a stratum of charcoal and ashes from one to two inches in 
depth, and beneath the latter a stratum of yellow clay five 
inches in depth, packed very hard and showing evidence of 
heat. Beneath this hearth —if the name is applicable —was a 
six inch stratum of loose, yellow, sandy clay, containing a few 
pieces of broken pottery composed of sheli and clay, some 
small fragments of human bones and a few teeth. 
No further work was done on this group until August 14th, 
1882, on which date —with the necessary assistance — an exca- 
vation was made in Mound No. 3, which was 60 feet in diame- 
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ter and ten feet in height. Near the center, at the depth of 
three feet four inches, was a decayed skull,and directly beneath 
it some ten inches'was a second skull and a piece of partially 
decayed oak wood nearly two feet in length and five inches in 
diameter. Onthe same level, five feet eight inches east of the 
center, were four decayed skulls all crushed together. About 
one foot further to the east of these was the seventh skull, 
which proved to be a rare find, indeed I know of nothing simi- 
lar ever having been found in the mounds or ancient graves. 
The facial bones of the skull in question had been covered 
with red clay, thus producing an image of the original face. 
Unfortunately the pressure of the earth around it had forced it 
somewhat to one side and out of shape, and a small portion of 
the clay covering the lower jaw fell to pieces, thus exposing 
the bone and teeth. Apparently the back and top of the skull 
is wanting, but from general appearances this portion has been 
pushed inward. From the size of the skull and the teeth, it is 
evident that it belonged to a child of about five years of age. 
This specimen was immediately photographed, and is now in 
as good condition as when first taken from the mound. 

On the same level, two feet south of the center, wasa calcined 
skull all in fragments, and fifteen inches south of west from the 
latter were portions of a skull and some fragments of human 
bones which were likewise in a calcined condition. Near the 
center, and at a depth of seven feet seven inches, were two large 
boulders, and beneath them were some broken human bones 
which had been gnawed by some animal—probably a wolf. In 
various sections of the mound isolated human bones and many 
muscle shells were found. The excavation was carried down 
to the depth of eleven feet, but nothing else of interest was 
found. In constructing the mound, there was evidently an at- 
tempt at stratification, but the lines were not well defined, so 
that measurements were made. 

The next day, August 13th, an excavation was made in No. 
10, which was 46 feet in diameter and 8 feet in height. At the 
depth of four feet two inches, and three feet southeast of the 
center, a decayed human skull and two small arrowheads were 
found. On the same level, three feet three inches nearly 
southwest of the center, was another decayed skull and three 
sections of vertebrz. At seven and one-half feet was a stratum 
of charcoal and ashes two and one-half inches in depth. Scat- 
tered through the mound were many muscle shells. 

On the same day an excavation was made in No. 13, which 
was 30 feet in diameter and 4 feet in height. At a depth of 
twenty inches, and near the center, were six large boulders— 
one in the center and five surrounding it. Under the central 
boulder was a badly decayed skull, but no other bones. Ata 
depth of three feet, and four feet a little west of south of the 
center, was a second skull—face upwards, and beneath it were 
the leg and arm bones only. At a depth of four feet three 
inches, and four feet southwest of the center, were the badly 
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decayed remains of two skeletons with their heads to the east- 
ward and evidently facing each other. 

On August 16th, No. 15 was excavated. It was forty feet in 
diameter and four and one-half feet in height. At a depth of 
three feet eight inches, and about four feet nearly north of the, 
center, was a decomposed skull. At the base near the center, 
an excavation or pit five feet in diameter extended down into 
the gravel to the depth of two and one-half feet. In the bot- 
tom of the pit were some badly decayed human (bones — evi- 
dently parts of three skeletons, a number of muscle shells and 
one small arrowhead. The pit— above the bones — was filled 
with fine, clean river sand. Scattered through the mound were 
over 100 muscle shells of various kinds and sizes, 

On August 17th No. 12 was excavated.’ It was 51 feet in 
diameter and eight and one-half feet in height, Nothing of 
interest was found until a depth of nine feet was reached, at 
which point was unearthed the top of a conical heap of bould- 
ers and flat pieces of limestone intermingled, the center of 
which was a little west of the center of.the mound. The heap 
being entirely uncovered measured nine feet in diameter and 
nearly two feet in height. Beginning at the apex, all the stones 
were carefully removed, and it was found that they rested upon, 
an apparent floor of flat pieces of limestone some two and one- 
half inches in thickness and of irregular outline. The excava- 
tion was thoroughly cleaned out, and on removing the stone 
floor it was found to be a covering for eight apartments or cists, 
which were about seven inches in dépth, and wére formed by 
placing flat pieces of limestone, which were from two to two 
and one-half inches in thickness, on edge. Within each cist 
were human bones, but in no instance was there a complete 
skeleton. Human bones were also placed in the angles 
(marked + in the diagram), and. were covered over with pieces 
of flat limestone. The cists were somewhat irregular in length 
and width, so that the dimensions are not here given, but the 
diagram shows these irregularities, at the same time giving 
their exact shape as near as it is possible to do so. All of them 
were filled with black loam, and the bones, relics, etc., were ly- 
ing on the bottom, which was the natural gravel of the bluff. 

Besides the bones, Cist No. 1 contained two muscle shells 
and one arrowhead; No. 2, twelve muscle shells; No. 3, five 
muscle shells; No. q, fourteen muscle shells; No. 5, a perfora- 
ted bear’s tooth, a small piece of lead ore, and a small piece of 
red clay of irregular shape; No. 6, two muscle shells, a small 
copper ornament, oval in outline, flat on one side and convex 
on the other, with a small hole on each end for inserting a 
string. It is made of a thin sheet of hammered copper, the 
edges of which were notched in order to fit around a wooden 
pattern of oval’shape; No. 7 contained five muscle shells and 
three arrowheads; and No. 8, three muscle shells and nine 
arrowheads. 

The bones were all in fine condition, but had been gnawed 
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by some wild animal. With each lot of bones were pieces of 
skull, which had also been gnawed, and in each case (four only ) 
where there was a lower jaw, it was placed at the opposite side 
from the pieces of skull. 

On the east side of the rock heap, and on a level with the 
top surface of the cist covers, and extending nearly north and 
south, was a ridge of fine, yellow, sandy clay, seven feet in 
length, two feet in width, and about one foot in height, which 
had slightly flattened ends — looking in outline somewhat like 
a double-bladed paddle, but just why this was constructed was 
not evident. The first three feet of the top of the mound was 
a highly-colored sandy clay; the next three feet, blabk loam, 
and beneath the latter, clay, sand, and loam intermixed. 

On August 18th, No. 1, which was 23 feet in diameter, and 2 
feet in height, was excavated, and at the depth of three feet 
were a few decayed human bones in a small heap — evidently 
parts of three skeletons — covered with eleven large muscle 
shells. 

No. 4, which was 28 feet in diameter and two and one-half 
feet in height, was opened, and on the natural surface was a 
decayed human skull and traces of other bones. The skull 
was in an upright position, facing the north, and resting upon 
the top of it were two large muscle shells. The approach or 
graded way, which extended outward from the base of the 
mound 20 feet, was 16 feet in width and 2 feet in height. In it 
at the depth of fifteen inches was a decayed human skeleton, 
with the skull toward the center of the mound, and. a few 
muscle shells mixed with the bones. 

No. 6, which was 18 feet in diameter and 1 foot in height, 
was next opened. At the center, at a depth of fourteen inches, 
was a lower jaw, the end of a left humerus, an arrowhead, a 
rude, chipped implement, and a large muscle shell. 

In No. 11, which was 20 feet in diameter and one and one- 
half feet in height, at the depth of two and one-half feet, were 
a few decayed human bones, evidently the remains of one 
skeleton, and two muscle shells. 

On June 12th, 1883, Mound No. 16, which was 28 feet in 
diameter and one and one-half feet in height, was excavated. 
At a depth of two feet, in a two-inch stratum of black loam, 
were portions of three skeletons, one of which was that of a 
child about six years of age. All of the bones were piled in 
a rather promiscuous way without any apparent order. On the 
western side of the bone heap were nineteen round water-worn 
stones about the size of a walnut, and opposite to them was 
about one bushel of river gravel. With the bones was a small 
chipped implement of rude workmanship. 

On the same day, No. 14, which was 36 feet in diameter and 
5 feet in height, was excavated, and near the center, at the 
depth of five feet three inches, were the remains of five skele- 
tons, and with them one arrowhead, five spoons made from 
muscle shells, and seventeen large muscle shells, 














MOUNDS AND STONE CISTS. 


No. 17, which was 20 feet in diameter and one and one-half 
feet in height, was next opened. At the center, at a depth of 
two feet, was a lower jaw, a few fragments of bone, nine muscle 
shells and one arrowhead, which were covered by five thin 
pieces of limestone. 

The group of mounds located on the terrace at the junction 
of Bertha and Isabel streets, in West St. Paul — now the Sixth 
Ward —in Blocks 39 and 48, consisted of one elliptical and 
twenty-one round mounds. On July 2d, 1880, Mounds Nos. 
11 and 16 were excavated, but nothing of interest was found. 
15, which was 22 feet in diameter and 2 feet in height, was also 
opened, and near the center, at a depth of two and one-half 
feet, were some badly decayed human bones, and with them 
were a few chert and quartz spalls, and several fragments of 
pottery, composed of broken stone and clay, and shell and 
clay. 

On October 31st, 1881, Mound No. 11, of the upper group 
on Dayton’s Bluff, was excavated. It was elliptical in shape, 
33 feet in length, 25 feet in width, and 20 inches in height. At 
a depth of twenty-two inches, and extending along the center 
of the mound for about six and one-half feet, were a number 
of decayed human bones, portions of six skeletons, and inter- 
mingled more or less charcoal and ashes. This is the only 
mound within the city limits that was distinctly stratified. The 
first or top stratum consisted of five and one-half inches of 
black loam; the second, eight inches of yellow clay; the third, 
about two inches of sand and gravel; and the fourth, four and 
one-half inches of black loam. The natural surface to the 
depth of about rwo and one-half inches, and covering a space 
ten feet in length and five feet in width, had been removed and 
then refilled with loam, human bones, etc. 

No. 12, which was 28 feet in diameter and two and one-half 
feet in height, was also excavated, and at the depth of two feet 
nine inches were the badly decayed portions of four skeletons, 
all in a conglomerate mass, and with them were a few small 
fragments of plain pottery composed of shells and clay. 

No. 14, which was 28 feet in diameter and two and one-half 
feet in height, was next examined, and near the center, ata 
depth of two feet two inches, were parts of two skeletons. On 
the same level, five feet west of the center, were parts of two 
skeletons, and portions of three skulls. 

The next day, November Ist, No. 10, which was 20 feet in 
diameter and one and one-half feet in height, was excavated. 
At a depth of two feet ‘five inches, and four feet five inches 
southwest from the center, was a granite boulder, averaging 
about 20 inches,in diameter, on the top of which was a small 
vessel composed of broken stone and clay. On the east side 
of the boulder, and in contact with it, were the remains of two 
skeletons which were badly decayed. The skeletons were on 
a level about two feet below the top of the mound. 

On August 18th, 1882, No. 1, which was 24 feet in diameter 
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and 1 foot in height, was-excavated. At the depth of one foot 
were some pieces of decayed wood resting upon a thin bed of 
charcoal and ashes. At the deoth of two feet three inches 
were the decayed portions of four skeletons, together with 
several muscle shells. 

In No. 2, which was 22 feet in diameter and 1 foot in height, 
at the depth of thirteen inches were several short pieces of 
decayed oak wood, resting upon a thin bed of ashes, and at two 
and one-half feet were portions of three skeletons. Among 
the bones were 27 muscle shells, and some small fragments of 
pottery composed of shell and clay. 

On the same day No. 13, which was 44 feet in diameter and 
5 feet in height, was excavated. At the depth of two feet, and 
five feet northwest of the center, were portions of a skeleton, 
one muscle shell, one small arrowhead, and a piece of pottery 
composed of broken stone and clay. On the same level, two 
feet northeast of the center, were some fragments of human 
bones, including the skull, and a small chipped implement. At 
three feet ten inches, and three feet seven inches southwest of 
the center, was a skull, and on the same level, about four feet 
‘east of the center, was another, which had been placed in an 
upright position, and rested upon four large muscle shells, 
Scattered over this level were a few sections of vertebra, ribs, 
etc., but no two were together. 

It will be noted that the form of burial was somewhat similar 
in all the mounds of both groups, with the exception of the 
one containing the stone graves, and in the latter case the 
question arises, Does the theory advanced by Dr. Cyrus 
Thomas, that the stone graves were built by the Shawnee In- 
dians and cognate tribes apply to these also? This form of 
burial is by no means rare, and yet they are not very numerous 
as compared to the large number of mounds found in this re- 
gion. First, there are boxes with all the sidea made of stone 
slabs; second, those with two sides, and the top of slabs and 
the ends of boulders; third, those walled up with boulders, or 
pieces of limestone, and covered with a slab; and fourth, those 
built of builders in the shape of a beehive. The latter form is 
found as far to the northwest as the south end of Lake Trav- 
erse, and a similar form is reported from the vicinity of James- 
town, North Dakota. 


Str. PAUL, MINN, August 25. 1896. 











REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF THE RUINS OF A 
PREHISTORIC CITY IN MEXICO. 


AN EXTRACT FROM MEXICO. 


A discovery of great archaeological value and importaace 
has recently been made by Mr. Wm. Niven, a well-known min- 
eralogist of New York City. 

Mr. Niven is a life member of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History and owner of the Rose Garnet quarries near Cu- 
autla, Morelos. While om a prospecting tour in 1894 for Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup, president of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, through the state of Guerrero, he found ruins of 
what appeared to be a great and unknown prehistoric city, in 
the mountains northwest of Chilpancingo, capital of the state. 

Mr. Niven has just returned from a trip through that region 
and has over 300 photographs of the most interesting localities. 
The ruins are more numerous than he had first supposed and 
extend for over an area of ten leagues square, or g0O square 
miles, he found in every foot-hlll and mountain ridge the re- 
mains of houses and great buildings. In most instances these 
prehistoric structures were little more than foundations, but 
many of the walls are standing from three to eight feet high 
and all substantially built of stone and lime. 

Mr. Niven, during the trip visited the ruins of twenty-two 
temples occupying a space averaging 600 square feet each, with 
altars in the center of all of them from five to twenty feet high 
and from ten to fifteen feet square. 

At Quechomictlipan, (the name being Aztec for “a quan- 
tity otf bones on top”) he found that the building stone, 
in some of the edifices had been carefully cut of equal dimen- 
sions; and while excavating in one of these a great quantity of 
bones of animals were secured. This proved to be a circular 
chamber, or tower, about 12 feet in diameter, which was filled 
with dust and broken plaster painted a brilliant red and white. 
On the floor, which was also of plaster, there were large quan- 
tities of stone beads and many very curious and interesting ob- 
jects with a great abundance of broken pottery, metals, etc. 

Excavations at Jabalin revealed plastered walls and a great 
quantity of broken pottery. Near the great barranca of Xilat- 
lahco, over fifteen hundred feet deep, the altar of one of the 
temples was over twenty feet high and eighteen feet square. 

The walls of the temple at Yerba Buena are in some places 
eight.feet high, and the altar is twelve feet high with parts of 
the stairs still remaining. Here were also found many objects 
of terra cotta. 

Photographs were made of a stone in hieroglyphics a short 
distance from) Xoqulapan and on the top of a hill were the 
ruins of a temple with the usual altar in the center. 
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At Organos the ruins were almost entirely under ground. 
An excavation was made into one, and at ten feet the founda- 
tion of the walls was not reached. Three chambers were partly 
cleared out and they were found to be filled with clay, ashes 
and broken pottery. Another temple was found near here at 
a place called Tejas and more subterranean dwellings. 

One large cut stone at Xochocolzin, seven feet long by two 
feet wide, had a figure of an idol carved on one side—with 
head-dress all complete. About eight hundred yards west on 
the summit of the hill were two large idols, one weighing about 
five hundred pounds. 

At Texcal the buildings were all under ground, and near the 
roof of one of them twelve prepared stones of the shape and 
size of a sugar loaf were built into the walls, placed side by 
side with their broad ends projecting. Here, as well as in 
many other localities, were found circular stones which looked 
like grindstones but which might have been used as caps for 
pillars. On the summit of the Cerro Portrerio, as well as at 
Chalchintepetl, there are what appear to be great pyramids 
over sixty feet high. -At both places some digging was done 
and many interesting and unique objects were found. 

Perhaps the most remarkable find was made at a place called 
Guaybo. Here were the ruins of a temple 600 feet by 200 
feet. At the depth of nine feet from the surface, under the 
altar, an olla of terra-cotta was discovered filled with dirt, se- 
creted in which were seventy-two beautiful objects of mother 
of pearl. Four of them were carved heads with a peculiarly 
shaped head-dress and the others were carved representations 
of fish, etc. The olla was broken by the pick of the peon but 
the fragments were carefully collected and one-half of it with 
the earth and objects sticking to it undisturbed, was secured. 

To reach the ruined city Mr. Niven passed over the route of 
the new railroad to Accpulco, now in course of construction, 
and both going and coming he was kirdly entertained at the 
different camps. At Buena Vista he met a fellow Scotsman, 
the well-known general contractor, Col. Dave Shaw, and this 
meeting, Mr. Niven reports, was one of the most pleasant .re- 
miniscences of the trip. 














THE GARDEN BEDS OF MICHIGAN MODELED. 


By H. E. Oakes. 


In 1892, with the co-operation of the Detroit branch of the 
Archeological Institute of America, the University of Michigan 
was enabled to take up the investigation of the so-called “ gar- 
den beds” of the State. Atthat time photographs were taken 
of the surface, and two careful surveys, by experts, were made 
of the earthworks on the land of Mr. Charles Price, near 
Oshtemo, Kalamazoo County. From the data thus obiained, 
a contour map was made of a set of these earthworks, which 
were well preserved and protected by the natural timber. 

From the maps, photographs and other data, an exact model 
of these works was constructed for the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. This model was made by Mr. William 
Orchard, of Astoria, L. I., New York, under the direction of 
Harlan I. Smith, who was in charge of the explorations. 

The particular “‘ beds,” now modeled for the first time, are 
about thirty feet long by twelve feet high, and rounded up to 
a height of one foot. A cross section in the model gives an 
idea of the stratification, which simply shows the accumulation 
of leaf mold in the hollows and the washing away of the tops 
of the ridges. 

The horizontal scale is one inch to ten feet, and the vertical 
scale is one inch to five feet, making the entire model about 
two by four feet. Such models of typical earthworks, together 
with the maps, photographs, and the specimens found during 
the excavation of them, would be of great value to science, and 
also of popular interest. 

During the season of 1894 a survey was made of the “beds” 
upon the land of Mr, C. A. Glynn, some three miles distant. 
The location and size of the oak trees growing upon the ridges 
were noted, and cross sections of the earthworks were cut 
and photographed. 

Thus far particular attention has been paid to the “garden 
beds” in Kalamazoo Couuty, but similar earthworks remain to 
be examined in various sections of the State. There seems to 
be no proof that these were actually used as “ garden beds,” 
nor is there evidence to the contrary. No graves or speci- 
mens were found in excavating the sections. 

These earthworks were described in the first number of the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN by the late Dr. Bela Hubbard, of 
Detroit. 

The mold of the original model is preserved for the use of 
any scientific institution desiring to have a model cast. The 
Peabody Museum, of Harvard, and the American Museum of 
Natural History have already availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity, which can be secured by addressing Mr. Smith, at the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
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KING DAVID’S STAIRS. 
By THEODORE F. WriGurT, Pu. D. 


There is much excitement at the present time in the minds 
of those interested in the work of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund on account of the discovery by Dr. J. F. Bliss, of a stone 
stairway in the Tyropcean Valley, at Jerusalem. He has lately 
been at work on the south side of the present city wall, but 
within the limits of the ancient city. Thisvalley extends from 
about the middle of the northern wall southward to the valley 
of Hinnom and so divided the city into an eastern and a west- 
ern half. Across the valley the arches called after Wilson and 
Robinson, and discovered some years since, formerly stretched. 

Of course, at times when the buildings have been thrown - 
down, the Tyropceon Valley received a large part of the rubbish, 
and is, therefore, now more deeply covered with accumulated 
rubbish than any other part of the city. It has been ascertained 
that this rubbish covers the original surface to a depth, in 
places, of one hundred feet. Is such depth of debris to be 
found anywhere else in the world ? 

Dr. Bliss is working in the lower portion of this valley and 
has uncovered a paved street leading down to a gate alJready 
found. This street, near the point where it passes about thirty 
feet west of the Pool of Solomon, has a stone curbing and is 
twenty-four feet wide, which is very wide fora Jerusalem street. 

Just here there is a flight of steps in the street. Thirty-four 
steps have already been uncovered. They reach from curb to 
curb. The peculiarity about these steps is that they have broad 
and narrow treads alternately. They all have about seven 
inches rise, but the treads are either about one foot four inches 
or about four feet six inches broad. This may be represented 
thus: 
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What can be the meaning of this arrangement? Is it possi- 
ble that the steps were thus adapted to-horses, which could use 
only the broader ones? This street would lead from the place 
called “Solomon’s Stables,” and which was certainly used by 
the Crusaders for that purpose. 
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As usual, this discovery illustrates and confirms the Scriptures. 
Weread in Nehemiah, third chapter, of the repairing of the city 
wall done under his oversight, and the difficult portions of the 
work are described. Shollure is said to have repaired “ the 
gate of the fountain and the wall of the Pool of Siloam by the 
mw By garden, and unto the stairs that go down by the City of 

avid.” 

All this part of the wall has been a mystery until now, but 
now it is perfectly plain, for here are the stairs, and the pool is 
known, and the gate is undoubtedly the one uncovered by Dr. 
Bliss. 

Of course further discoveries cannot be very far away. The 
next portion of this wall mentioned in Nehemiah includes the 
“ sepulchres of David and the house of the mighty.” 

A full account can be had only in the Quarterly Statement, 
which is sent to all subscribers. Dr. Bliss now has the assist- 
ance of a draughtsman, Mr. Dickie, so that the reports are fully 
illustrated, except that Mr. Dickie suffered a temporary disa- 
bility from an assault, for which the government severely pun- 
ished the offenders. 

The Fund is now spending five hundred dollars a month on 
the excavations at Jerusalem, and additional subscriptions are 
needed. 





CARVED ROCKS ON THE MOSQUITO SHORE. 
By WIituiAM D. FARRINGTON. 


Among the most curious relics of antiquity met with in Cen- 
tral America, that land of monuments, are the curiously carved 
or stained rocks, called by the natives “ piedras pintales,” 
which are found scattered along the eastern coast. These 
stones have nothing in common with the ruins of the great cit- 
ies and temples which mark the site of an ancient civilization. 
They are essentially different both in conception, design and 
probable use. That they are the work of a different race than 
that represented by the huge stone structures of Yucatan, Guat- 
amala and Honduras is evident to the most casual observer. 
The investigation of these monuments must be a separate 
branch of study in American antiquities, and if their meaning 
is ever discovered and made known to the world, it will prob- 
ably throw a light on the pre-Columbian history of America 
that will confirm or discredit the legends of the Nahuatls, Tol- 
tecs and Qicbes as we have them in their ancient bogks. It 
was probably an earlier race than these that littered the coast 
with rude monuments, 

While parts of the isthmus connecting the continents is 
thickly strewn with ruins these other portions are practically 
bare of antiquities. Such a locality is the great triangle of 
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land between the Gulf of Honduras, the Caribbean Sea and 
the mountains of Nicaragua and Honduras. This was the 
original Mosquito Coast which now makes part of the states of 
Olancho and Colon in Honduras and Chontales in Nicaragua. 
This district is cut off from the great central table land by a 
mountain range which in all ages appears to have acted asa 
barrier to the spread of civilization. In all this district there 
are no ruins of cities or temples to show that it was once occu- 
pied by a great and dominant people. The monuments which 
do exist plainly indicate that the land was peopled by a race 
which could plan and execute rudimentary works of art far be- 
yond the powers of the degraded Sambos who now occupy this 
coast. 
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SUN AND SERPENT SYMBOLS 


These arts have been lost for centuries, even the traditions 
having disappeared. The objects taken from ancient graves 
are greater wonders to the Waiknas than to the archzologist. 
These Indian graves are common from Belize to Blewfields. 
Near Belize there are a number of tumuli called the Indian 
Hills in which have been found human bones and pot sherds. 
pag ton 3 a lagoon along the coast but has on its banks a mound 

“huaco.” In all of these are found bones, broken pottery, 
arrow-heads and beads, and, now and then, a small image in- 
differently fashioned out of gold, In several of these mounds 
fragments of European crockery and ironware have been found 
mixed with articles of undoubted Indian manufacture. This 
would indicate that the custom of burying in mounds, con- 
tinued even after the discovery. 

A number of masks, very similar to those found in Chiriqui, 
were unearthed about eighty miles inland from Cape Gracias a 
Dios. They were of clay mixed with gold dust, and were as- 
serted to be the likenesses of former chiefs. 
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I personally visited such a burial place on the Rio Patuca i in 
Honduras and made some excavations. The “ huacos” are lo- 
cated about seventy miles up the river at a place called Rita- 
tara, which in Mosquito means “the big grave-yard.’’ There 
are several mounds of varying age, all containing aboriginal re- 
mains. In some of the mounds only purely Indian articles 
were found. In others there were iron arrow-heads and beads 
of European origin. 

The only monuments left by these early inhabitants of this 
region are the piedras pintales; roughly painted or incised 
stones, very different from the great monuments of the inter- 
ior. In Chiriqui these carved stones are more plenty. At 
Caldera, near the town of David, is a granite block five feet 
high by about fifty feet in circumference. Every part of it is 
covered with signs. One represents a radiant sun; others are 
heads of scorpions and fantastic figures. This sculpture is as- 
cribed to the Dorechos, the ancient race of Chiriqui. Similar 
stones carved with figures of men, tigers and birds are not un- 
common on the isthmus. Further north they are more scarce. 

On the Mosquito Coast proper I only know of two examples 
of these stones. One on the Rio Mico, where there’s a large 
rock on which is carved a coiled lizard about three feet in cir- 
cumference. This is colored red, while a human figure which 
follows it is black. These figures are objects of awe to the 
Sambos and are frequently described as temples of the “ antig- 
uos.” 

The best instance of rudely carved rock that I have found on 
the Mosquito Shore is on the banks of the Plantain River in 
Honduras. About thirty miles above the mouth of the river is 
an out-cropping of granite, and for several miles the shore is 
strewn with large boulders. At a place called Walpulbun, 
from Walpa-rock and Ulbun-Carved, there is a large boulder 
ten feet high and double that length, carved with rude figures. 
This boulder stands on the river bank just above a heavy rifle. 
On the river side of the rock are carved several figures, irregu- 
larly placed, as is shown in the accompanying drawing. 

The carving is at present about an inch deep, but as the rock 
is much weathered it is probable that originally the incisions 
were much deeper. They ire yet clear and distinct, however, 
and do not appear to have lost any of their essential parts. 

Each of the figures shows the circle in one way or another. 
In the majority of figures concentric circles are shown, invari- 
ably with a solid patch in the center. The first figure is that 
of a snake with wings, recalling the Quetzal coatl of the Toltecs. 
Whether the people who carved these symbols were of the 
Toltec race or of an older race influenced by the advance of a 
conquering people, will probably never be known, The pres- 
ence of the winged serpent, however, would indicate some sort 
of intercourse. 

Another symbol is like the suns found in Chiriqui, but yet 
more nearly resembles the sun as depicted in ancient British 
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rock inscriptions. The last figure strongly suggests the head 
of an ox or buffalo, an animal totally unknown on this part of 
the continent at the time of the discovery. Is it possible that 
the inscription is so ancient that at the time it was cut, the 
bison extended as far south as the Gulf of Honduras? Or 
does it suggest that that the people of the feathered serpent 
came from the land of horned cattle—the north? These 
guesses were made while copying the original inscription, but 
like all guesses based on a single fact, are practically worth- 
less. 

None of these figures appear to follow any law of symmet- 
rical arrangement. Symmetry being the first aim of barbarous 
peoples in their attempts at ornament it is certain that these 
figures had some other meaning than that of mere ornament. 
They were at one time symbols full of significance, recording 
ideas held to be of vital importance to the people who used 
them, but whose very name has now become a matter of doubt. 

The origin of aboriginal ideas in decoration was strongly 
suggested tc me by one of my boatmen on the Rio Roman. 
Idly picking up a curled tendril of the convolvulus, he amused 
himself by printing in the wet clay of the river bank a line of 
scrolls with figures in combinations, exactly like ornaments I 
had often noticed on pottery from the tumuli. These national 
dies and stamps are so plenty and of such diverse forms in the 
tropics, that it seems very probable that they were originally 
used as the basis of ornament on vessels of common use. This 
idea appears to me more plausible than the theory that all or- 
naments had a religious or symbolic basis. 

The question of the authors of these rock inscriptions seems 
almost impossible of solution. At the time of the discovery 
of the coast the Indians were found to be, in respect to civili- 
zation, far below the inhabitants of the plateaus of Guatemala, 
Salvador and Honduras. They were designated as Xicaques 
and Poyas. The Towkas,some of whom still live on the banks 
of the Patuca River, and the Secos of the Black River, are evi- 
dently a part of the Poya stock. According to Oviedo the 
people ot this region were called Chontales, Chontal having 
the same significance as Barbarian to the Greeks. In other 
words, the more civilized people of the plateau called them 
savages. 

It is possible that the ancestors of the present inhabitants of 
the country on the sides of the mountains back of the Mos- 
quito Coast were the authors of these inscriptions; but if this 
is true most of the knowledge of the ancient wisdom of the 
race has been lost. They still, however, retain sufficient racial 
peculiarities to make it probable “that a careful study of the 
present tribes would throw light on these curious monuments 
of antiquity. 














WHEN PATLATCHES ARE OBSERVED. 
By JAMEs DEANs. 


Some time ago I sent you the first half of this paper on the 
patlatches of our aborigines; to-day I send you the other 
half. There was another sort of patlatch, which I shall now 
explain. It has been from remote ages the custom of our abo- 
rigines, at least of those living near the northern coasts, to at 
first give their children filthy names, which they could not be 
otherwise than ashamed of in riper years, and endeavor by_all 
means to obtain a better one. 

This could be got in the following manner: A certain 
amount of goods had to be given to the chief and to the tribe 
as‘a patlatch, for which he or she obtained, not only a better 
name, but also a higher rank amongst their people. Along 
with the new name aud rank was a dance for the occasion, 
and was the principal one that night, because it belonged to 
the new name and rank into which the party was initiated. 
The means to obtain this had to be acquired by their own 
exertion, industry and bravery. A person who had some push 
about him soon got ahead and was respected by the whole 
village, while a lazy, shiftless person got neither name nor 
rank, and was looked upon as little better than a slave. Girls, 
too, at the age of puberty, had to give a patlatch, at which time 
she gave away the savings of years ; that is, she had been saving 
up for years in anticipation of living to see that day. With 
the first appearance of her womanhood she was shut up in a 
small room, which she was not allowed by any means to leave 
for one month. Her food was even passed into her room. 
When again at liberty she called together the villagers, and to 
them gave away all she had of personal property. In return 
she got a better name and a higher social position in the tribe, 
and at the same time had a hole punched in her lower lip, pre- 
paratory to wearing a lip piece or labret. These labrets, by 
the social usuges of these people, had to be exchanged for 
bigger ones every time she made a patlatch, until, in very old 
women, their faces looked hideous. The Hidery women’s 
greatest ambition was to be like Cal-Cate-jude, the typical 
woman of the northern tribes, especially of the Hidery. The 
girls’ room was generally a corner of the house partitioned off 
by blankets or calico. On the front of her room was hung one 
of her blankets with the crest sewed on it in beads, or with 
colored thread. The name given by the Hidery to this cere- 
mony is “Lull.” When her lull is over, and she is giving her 
patlatch, they have the dance which belongs to her crest, and 
so ends her lull. 
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As soon as young men or women were able to save enough 
they had themselves tattooed —the men on their breasts, arms 
and legs, the women on their legs, and I think, their shoul- 
ders only. 

For each part of the body that was tattooed they had to 
give a patlatch of ten blankets, or fifty blankets for legs, arms 
and breast, or a money value of, at least, $250. The figures 
tattooed on their bodies showed the crest, gens and social 
rank of the party, represented by animals, birds, fishes, sun, 
moon, and thunder bird. If the party tattooed belonged to 
the raven phratry or brotherhood, he or she could only use the 
figures belonging to that phratry. The same may also be said 
of the Eagle phratry. 

I here speak of the Hidery people of Queen Charlotte’s 
Islands and southern Alaska. These later sort of patlatches 
no longer exist. At least, amongst the Queen Charlotte’s 
Hidery. This brings me to a third sort of patlatch. Whena 
man or woman wishes to build a house they had to save up 
enough goods to give away when it was finished. Every part 
of a house had ‘ts name, and a patlatch was given for each 
part ; so much for the posts, the boards and roof, beams, etc., 
etc. In building a house, the carved column, or as it is better 
known totem post,—the Hidery name is “gayring” — always 
received more attention than other parts, because of its connec- 
tion with the family, social standing and history. 

The gayring was prepared in the following order: First, a 
number of men were sent to the woodlands to choose a good 
and straight cedar tree, which was felled and stripped of its 
bark, then smoothed, hollowed out and floated to the viilage, 
where the carvers took charge of it. 

Their first step was to measure it into divisions of four, five 
and six fathoms of six feet each, or 24 feet the shortest up to 
60 or even more, the longest. A patlatch of ten blankets was 
given with each fathom; or, at the lowest estimate, a cash value 
of $50 for eaeh fathom, or $250 for a gayring of five fathoms. 
Connected with house building is the selection of a wife. Be- 
fore her husband can claim her he has to make a patlatch to 
the girl’s parents of the value of fifty or one hundred dollars, 
or more, according to agreement. 

The next and last sort of patlatch I shall mention is of a 
different sort, one which was ail loss with no profit. As the 
experience of the writer ot the above quoted report and mine 
are the same,I shall again refer to it. According to Indian 
ideas, any moral or material haim done to a man can be made 
good by an adequate patlatch. Thus, if a man is ridiculed by 
another, he gives away a number of blankets to his friends, 
and thus regains his former standing. For instance, the 
grandson of a chief, by unskillful management, upset his little 
canoe near the shore, to which he had to wade. The grand- 
father felt ashamed on account of the boy’s accident, and gave 
away 2 blanket to take away remarks on this subject. 

~ 
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In the same way, a man who feels injured by another will 
destroy a certain amount of property, then his adversary is 
compelled to do the same, else a stain of dishonor will rest 
upon him until he destroys the same amount of property -— 
or, if he refuses to do so, all his lifetime. I have heard of a 
case in which a man fancied another man had in some way 
or other injured him ; so in order, as he thought, to punish his 
adversary, he destroyed all the property he could spare. His 
_ adversary quickly responded by destroying double the amount, 

which the other was unabie to do, and so the whole village 
laughed at him. 

All of these patlatches, except the first mentioned, have, as 
far as I know, long been discontinued. That one is still held 
by sufferance. Several years ago all patlatches were, by act 
of Parliament, declared illegal, and all who held them were 
liable to fine and imprisonment. This has been done lately on 
the Nords, where a chief held a patlatch and where, just now, 
the Indians threaten to set the law at defiance and hold them. 
A deputation has been sent by the northern aborigines to 
Victoria, seeking redress and a refunding of the money un- 
justly taken from them by an obnoxious law. It has been to 
the interest of several parties to have these patlatches abol- 
ished, and false representations have been made to the Indian 
Department. 

Patlatches are time-honored festivals of our aborigines, and 
probably existed before the adoption of Christianity. 

What right have we Canadians to try and stop those poor 
people having a reunion occasionally ? If the Indians were 
the ruling power, and said to us you must stop your feasts 
ard holidays or we will imprison you and enact heavy fines, 
how would we like it? Methinks I hear you all say “ Not at 
all — we have a right to all feasts and holidays as long as we 
behave ourselves.” The aborigines, on the same condition, 
have the same rights. Parties writing from the north against 
their continuance, say they knew several people who lost their 
lives by attending patlatches, by being left alone in the woods. 
If any did so, they must have been Humatsa, under training, 
and not at all connected with patlatches. 

In conclusion, let me say a patlatch is simply this: A party 
has a little wealth which he wishes to dispose of to advantage, 
by not only doubling it, but by getting a new and better name 
as well as a higher social standing. He invites his friends. 
When they come he gives all le has to all who choose to 
accept it, with the understanding, by both giver and receiver, 
that all has to be returned double as soon as possible. 

If any one who had got some of the property givén away, 
died, those who inherited his name and property had to return 
all according to agreement, or rather social usages of these 
people. 











A CHOCTAW CEMETERY IN MARENGO COUNTY, 
ALABAMA. 


By H. S, HaLBert. 


In the summer of 18871 received a long letter from the 
venerable Rev. J. G. Jones of Hazlehurst, Mississippi, from 
which I quote the following extract : 

“That part of South Alabama known as the canebrake coun- 
try must have been thickly settled by the aborigines, as we 
infer from the great number of Indian relics there éverywhere 
to be found. About 1826, a venerable elder of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, by the name of Monaghon, settled in the 
canebrake about the center of the northern part of Marengo 
county. The cane was not very thick about his place, but it 
was well covered with a growth of red cedar. The family had 
no slaves, and the old gentleman and his stout sons did the 
farming. In 1827 (when I was often at his house) in flushing 
up a piece of new gronnd one day, he noticed that his plow 
began to rattle as though going through a bed of pebbles. On 
looking down he saw he was turning up human bones. On 
further examination, he found a considerable space covered 
with bones. The skeletons were very close to each other and 
placed in a regular row, with alternate heads and feet ; that is, 
one head toward the east and the next toward the west. No 
bone was seen on the surface, but there was only about four 
inches of solid earth over them. Now, the bed of bones was 
too large for a family or even neighborhood cemetery, anc 
they were not buried in the way Indians usually bury their 
dead. Were they commencing a burial mound, intending to 
put on additional layers of skeletons and earth until raised to 
the usual height of burial mounds; or had there been some 
fatal epidemic that led to a hasty burial of their dead; or had 
there been a battle there and these were the bones of the slain? 
I am sure I do not know; but I am inclined to think it was the 
hasty burial of those slain in battle. .There may have been a 
battle there during the Creek war of 1813-14.” 

The above described cemetery was evidently an unfinished 
Choctaw burial mound, as Mr. Jones first conjectures, and of 
considerable antiquity. There was no battle fought in Ma- 
rengo county during the Creek war of 1813-14. I have been 
informed by an old Indian countryman that some sixty years 
ago, in his boyhood, a tradition was prevalent among the Choc- 
taws that their forefathers were accustomed to erect mounds 
over the bodies of their dead, especially over those of distin- 
guished rank. As the above described cemetery was in the 
Choctaw territory, it must certanily be assigned to that people. 
I do not think Mr. Jones’ description of the position of the 
bodies is very clear. The cut or diagram which I give below 
is my idea of his meaning, the round head of each line repre- 
senting the head of the body or skeleton. 














ANCIENT AND MODERN PUEBLOS COMPARED, 


By StTepHen D. PEET. 


We now turn to the comparison of the architecture of the 
ancient and modern pueblos. 

We have shown, elsewhere, that there were several districts, 
each one of which was characterized by a different style of 
building. Those of the central districts on the Zuni and Chaco 
rivers, were erected in terraces around a court with the apart- 
ments close together, after the “ honey-comb” pattern ; those in 
the district on the Rio Gila were separate buildings, scattered over 
a level valley along the side of irrigating canals, with one Jarge 
building, which might be called a “castle” or “citadel” in the 
centre of the village; those situated to the southeast presented a 
combination of the “ cavate house” and the pueblo, as there are 
many caves in this region and near them the ruins of ancient 
pueblos. On the Rio Grande the style was to build in terraces 
around the four sides of a court, or on two sides of a stream, 
with the stream draining the court. On the Rio San Juan there 
was a great diversity of style; some of the ruined buildings are 
in the shape of terraced pueblos, built after the “ honey-comb ” 
pattern; others are separate buildings, grouped together, but 
making a ‘straggling village’; others are cavate houses with tow- 
ers above the caves; the typical structures of this region are the 
cliff-dwellings or cliff villages, which were built into the sides of 
the cliffs, and so arranged that the court should be in the rear of 
the buildings and the towers in front of the buildings, the whole 
group or line of structures forming a compact village, which 
was made safe from attack by its situation, the houses being 
difficult of access. 

This classification of the districts corresponds closely to that 
recognized by the Spaniards, as will be shown by the following 
quotation from Castaneda: “The name Chilticali, was given in 
former times to this place (Casa Grande), because the Friars 
found in the neighborhood a people who came from Cibola. 
The house was large and it seemed to have served as a fortress. 
Up to Cibola, which lies eighty leagues to the north, the country 
rises continually. The province of Cibola (Zuni) contains seven 
villages; the largest was cailed Muzaque; the houses of the 
country, ordinarily, consist of three and four stories, but at 
Muzaque some have as many as seven. Twenty leagues to the 
northwest is another province contaning seven villages (the Mo- 
qui villages); the inhabitants have the same manners, wear the 
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same dress, and have the same religions as the inhabitants of 
Cibola. It is estimated that three or four thousand men are 
distributed among the villages of these two provinces. Tiguex 
lies to the northeast at a distance of forty leagues from 
Cibola; between these two provinces is the rock of (Actico) 
Acoma. The province of Tiguex contains twelve villages situ- 
ated on the banks of a great river. It is a valley about two 
leagues broad. It is bounded on the west by very high moun- 
tains covered with snow. Four villages are built at the foot of 
these mountains and three on the heights. Farther north lies 
the province of Quirix, which contains seven villages. Seven 
leagues to the northeast is the province of Hemes (Jemez), which 
contains the same number. Forty leagues in the samte direction 
lies Acha (Chaco), Four leagues to the southeast is situated 
the province of Tutehaco, which contains eight villages.” 

A description of the village of Laguna, given by Castaneda, in 
1540, will show to us what its style of architecture was at that 
time; “The village of Cicuye can muster about five hundred 
warriors, dreaded by all their neighbors. It is built on the top 
of a rock and forms a great square, the centre of which is occu- 
pied by an open space containing the estufas. The houses have 
four stories, with terraced roofs, all of the same height, on which 
one can make a circuit of the whole village without finding a 
street to bar one’s progress. On the first two stories there are 
corridors, like balconies, on which you may walk around the 
village and under which you may find shelter. The houses have 
no doors in the basement; the balconies, which are on the in- 
side of the village, are reached by ladders, which may be drawn 
up. It is on these balconies, which take the place of streets, 
that all the doors open by which entrance is gained to the 
houses. The houses that frunt on the plain stand, back to back 
with the others which look upon the court. The latter are 
the higher, a circumstance of great service in time of war. The 
village is further surrounded by a rather low wall. There is a 
spring, which might, however, be turned off from the village.” 

As to the manner of building the pueblos, Castaneda says; 
“The houses are built in common; it is the women that mix 
the mortar and erect the walls; the men bring the timbers and 
do the joinery. They have no lime, but have a mixture of 
ashes, earth and charcoal, which replaces it very weli, for though 
they build their houses to the height of four stories, the walls 
are no more than one-half of a fathom thick. They collect great 
heaps of thyme and rushes, and set them on fire; when this 
mass is reduced to ashes and charcoal, they cast a great quan- 
tity of earth and water upon it and mix the whole together; 
they coat the whole wall with this mixture, so it bears no little 
resemblance to a structure of masonry.” As to the estufas, 
Castaneda says; “ They lie underground in the court yards ot 
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the village; some of them are square and some of them round; 
the roof is supported by pillars made of pine trunks. I have 
seen estufas of twelve pillars each, of two fathoms in circumfer- 
ence, but usually there are only four. They are paved with 
large, polished stones, like baths in Europe: In the centre is a 
hearth on which a fire burns, and a handful of thyme is now and 
then thrown on the fire; this is enough to keep up the warmth, 
so that one feels as if in a bath; the roof is on a level with the 
ground. The houses belong to the women, the estufas to the 
men.” 

The following summary is given; Cibola, the first province 
contains seven villages; Tusayan seven; the Rock of Acuco 
one; Tiguex twelve; Tutehaco eight, reached by descending the 
river; Querix seven; among the Snowy mountains seven ; 
Ximena three ; Cicuye one ; Hemes seven ; Aquas add Calientes 
three; Yunque six, on the mountain; Valladolid or Braba one; 
and Chia one, This makes seventy in all. Tiguex is a gentral 
point and Valladolid is the last village up the river to the north- 
east.” The most of these villages have been identified: Cibola 
with Zuni, Tusayan with Moqui, Acuco with Acoma, Tiguex 
with Albuquerque, Tutehaco with Tutehaco, Quirix with Queres, 
Muzaque with Toyoalana, Cicuye with Laguna, Hemes with 
Jémez, Braba with Taos, Chia with Sia. The Cliff-dwellings in 
the Mesa Verde and the ruined buildings on the San Juan, and 
on the Rio de Chelley, do not seem to have been known to the 
Spaniards; at least, they are not mentioned. 

There are traditions among the Tusayans which make men- 
tion of all of these districts, and show the migrations which took 
place towards the central province, thus giving a history of the 
entire region. These traditions have been gathered by Mr. A. 
M. Stephen. The following is the summary of them, with the 
names of the totems; The Snake people and the Bear people 
came from the north by way of the Rio de Chelley; the Horn 
people from the Rio Grande, also by way of the Rio de Chel- 
ley ; the Squash and Sun people from the red land of the west, 
by way of the Colorado Chiquito; the Water people from the 
far south, by way of the Little Colorado, where they had ir- 
rigating canals; the Asa people came from Rio Chama, by way 
of San Domingo, Laguna, Aconia and Zuni; the Hano people 
from the Rio Grande, by the river de Chelley, and settled at 
Hano; the Payup-ki people came from the north, from the San 
Juan river. They first moved to the Jemez mountains where 
they remained until the Spanish Massacre in 1680; they then 
moved west to Ft, Wingate, and so on, to the Tusayans, and set- 
tled at Pay-up-ki. 

This same division of the Pueblo territory is exhibited by the 
languages used by the surviving tribes. 

According to F. W. Hodge the Pueblo languages are divided 
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into five stocks, as follows: (1) Tanoan, including Tano, Tewa, 
Tiwa, Jemez and Piro, all situated on the Rio Grande. (2) Kere- 
san, these occupy the Pueblos of Acoma, Laguna, Sia, Santa 
Anna, San Felipe, Santo Domingo and Cochiti Cochiti. (3) 
The Zunian stock, which occupy the Pueblos of Zuni. (4) The 
Shoshonean stock occupy the Tusayan towns of Walpi, Mas- 
hongnavi, Shipaulovi, Shumopavi, Oraibi. (5) The Pimas oc- 
cupied the Rio Gila. (6) The Papagoes occupied the province 
of Sonora, Mexico, 

These records confirm the traditions preserved by the Indians 
and show that there were different tribes in the pueblo territory; 
that they came from different directions, were of different origin, 
settled in different districts and had a separate and distinct tribal 
history —a history which we will read in the architecture, art, 
and other tokens of the district. 

It is indeed a favorable field for one who is given to theorizing 
to makg out a history of the progress of society, and to show 
that the caves were the first abodes, after them the cliff-dwellings, 
after the cliff dwellings, the fortresses on the Mesas, aiter these 
the “great houses” or pueblos in the valleys, the pattern being 
drawn from the shape of the Mesas, or if this fails, to advance 
another theory. The primeval abode was the hut, the shape of 
which is preserved in the solitary houses; the next stage is marked 
by the clusters of huts in a straggling village; the third by the 
compacting the apartments into one great house. 

These theories are very plausible, but history does not con- 
firm them, for the fect is the caves were inhabited quite as late 
as the pueblos. by tribes whose names and migrations are known. 
The Cliff-dwellings were erected after the ruined pueblos in the 
same region, and by a people who once occupied the ruins, but 
were compelled to leave them and resort to the cliffs for defence. 

The pueblos of the central district were the final resort of the 
tribes, who built both the Cliff-dwellings and pueblos, but were 
driven by the Apaches and other wild tribes from their ancient 
homes and compelled to concentrate their settlements here, for 
the sake of defense. 

There were, indeed, great similarities between the structures 
of the different districts, for all contain the same elements, meet 
the same necessities and seem to have been erected by a people 
of the same grade of advancement. Yet there are differences 
encugh to show that the people were divided into tribes, and 
tha: each tribe had its own ancient habitat, and left in its 
habitat those tokens by which we may recognize them as plain- 
ly as if they were still living and appeared before us in their 
usual costumes; and speaking their ofiginal languages and 
were practicing their tribal customs. This may seem to bea 





*It may be difficult to fix upon the boundaries of these provinces, yet if we examine the 
ruins which predominate, we may not only decide as to the tribal habitat but even learn 
much of the tribal history. 
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strong statement, yet if the science of archeology as distin- 
guished from ethnology is worth anything, it ought to enable us 
to travel through such a region as this, and learn the char- 
acter and the condition of the people as clearly as we could if we 
were in the midst of living tribes. We do not need to confine 
ourselves to the architecture of the region, for there are many 
other tokens, such as the different specimens of pottery, the vari- 
ous relics in stone, bone and wood, textile fabrics, occasionally 
idols and ‘mages, skulls and human remains, and what is more 
important the petroglyphs’ or rock inscriptions which contain 
the tribal emblems or clan totems. All of these exhibit the tri- 
bal divisions. While there was a similar mode of life, a similar 
grade of society, a similar tribal organization, there are evidences 
that the different tribes inhabited the river valleys and developed 
styles of architecture peculiar to themselves. 

It may be well, then, for us to take these ancient pueblos 
and make them our special study,’ for by this means we shall 
be able to trace the tribal history back to pre-historic times. 

There may have been a succession of population in each prov- 
ince, some of them having been lower, others higher, in the 
scale of progress, but in many of the provinces we find that the 
last to occupy the region were the lowest, the wild tribes such as 
the Pimas’ Navajoes, Apaches, having succeeded those who were 
sedentary in their habits and more advanced in their civilization. 
It is the middle period of occupation which most interests us, 
for in this period all ot the elements of Pueblo life appeared. 





(1) The Petroglyphs of the different provinces seem to differ. as will be seen from examining 
descriptions given by W. H. Holmes, Dr. Washington Matthews and others. The pottery 
found in the different river valleys have diyerse patterns and material. according to their 
age, the black and white, which is generally considered the oldest, being found only in cer- 
tain exceptional districts. 


(2) The following are the names which have been given to the different buildings to des- 
cribe their style, each name showing the characteristic of the archicture in the different 
provinces: (1) The great house, of the honeycomb pattern, is illustrated by the Zuni Pueb- 
Jos, but prevailed throughout the entire region. (2) The “citadel” pattern is illustrated 
by the ruins of Casa Grande on the Gila, Casas Grandes, in Sonora, Mexico. 

(3) The “two house” pattern is illustrated by the Pueblo Taos and the ruin on Animas 
River ; the “ Cliff house” pattern is illustrated by ruins found on the Mancos, Rio de Chel- 
luy and the Rio Verde in Arizona. 

(4) The citadel pattern, The ‘‘ two house’’ pattern-may have been used for the two parts 
of a “phratry’’ as has been suggested by Walter J. Fewkes, the two sections ot the Cliff 
house at Kalatki, on the Rio Vetde, having been used for that purpose. 

(5). The ‘‘ cavate house ’’ is 5 by specfmens described by Mr. W. H. Holmes, on 
the San Juan, and by Major Powell and others as on the Rio Dolores and on the Rio 
Grande. 

_(6) The * small house” pattern is illustrated by the solitary houses, numerous lodgings, 
situated mostly among the mountains. 

(7) “*Straggling villages’ is a term applied to various sites wherever the houses are scat- 
tered. 

(8) The *‘boulder sites”’ are found mainly on the Rio Verde near ancient Acequias. These. 
however, are not characteristic of any tribe or province. 9‘ Round towns” are found in 
ruins in the Moqui and Zuni territory ‘“* Haliendad.” 


Some have maintained that the Pimas are the survivors of the people who built Casa 
Grande and the Navajoes are the survivors of those who built the Cliff dwellings, but the 
contrast between the rude tents which they occupy and the stone bnildings seems to contro- 
vert it. 
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The analysis of the architecture of this period reveals certain 
features' which are common throughout the entire region, thus 
making it probable that there was a growth and development of 
what might be called the Pueblo style entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from every other. Yet it was a growth whieh came from 
and was best adapted to the domestic life, the tribal organiza- 
tion and the peculiar customs of each tribe. 

It is everywhere recorded that the “ house” belonged to the 
women but the Kivas belonged to the men. The men dwel 
apart from the women. As a result we find that the houses 
were always arranged with the domestic apartments closely ° 
grouped and compacted, the security and convenience of the 





Fic. 1. VIEW OF MASHOGNAVI AND SHUPOLAVI 


families being the chief object. The Kiva usually adjoined the 
Pueblo, being placed in the courts. 

, Among the Cliff-dwellers, as we have seen, the domestic apart- 
ments, were placed high up on the cliffs, and the Kivas or assembly 
places and towers, were placed in the valley below. In the case 
of the Cave-dwellers, they were on the summit of the Mesas, 
above the caves, but the principle was the same, still the Kiva was 
a part of the village, but was for the men. 

The store houses were always close by the domestic apart- 
ments. In the Pueblos they were in the lower story and were 
always dark, and reached through trap-doors in the apart- 
ments. 





1 These teatures were such as pertained to village life everywhere, for the villages in the 
Mississippi valley belonging to Mound-builders and Indians, had courts, estufas, store- 
houses, towers or look-out stations, occasionally terraced pyramidsand apartments or dwell- 
ing places, clustered close together, very sunah as the Bueblos did. They were also sur- 
rounded by garden beds and reservoirs, 
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In the Cavate houses the store-rooms were at the side of the 
living rooms, in apartments which were excavated farther into 
the cliff, and were consequently dark and unpleasant. In the 
cliff houses the store-rooms were placed ona ledge above the 
living rooms, but sometimes were scattered along the cliffs in 
the little recesses, pockets, cubby holes, which could be found in 
the vicinity of the house. 

Another peculiarity of the ancient pueblo was that it represented 
a peculiar stage of advancement, that stage in which architecture 
began to be developed and in which the rudiments of art also 
appeared. The houses which were erected contained all the 
architectural elements, found in any modern dwelling, such 
as walls, doorways, windows, roofs, dormitories and kitch- 
ens. and in this respect would differ from the wild tribes who 
dwelt only in tents or wigwams.’ They differed, however, from 
one another in the finish of the walls, the shape of the doors, the 
size and arrangement of the rooms, in the site chosen, and in the 
material’ used, each district presenting pueblos,’ which, in these 
respects, were peculiar, but in other respects, were similar. 

Specimens of the different styles‘ are given in the cuts: Fig 1 
illustrating the location; Fig. 2 the finish of the walls; Fig. 3 
the shape of some of the buildings; Fig. 4 the shape of the 
rooms; Figs. 5-6 the shapes of the doors and windows; Fig. 7 
the location of the estufas ; Figs. 8-9 the location of the towers 
and other buildings. 





1 The most common method was to erect a compact pueblo, in the valleys of the streams 
and near the fields. placing the apartments close together and making the walls serve as a 
defense, there being no doors in the lower story, and the homes of the people were in the 
upper stories. 


2 The material from which the houses werebuilt depended upon the character of the 
country surrounding, as Mr. Fewkes says, “men of the same culture would build adode 
houses in adobe plains in tufaceous, they would burrow troglodytic caves; in the canons 
where there were extensive she ter caves they would build Cliff-houses,while upon the rocky 
mesas and in the mountaiu regions they would naturally bu'ld stone houses, taking the stune 
from the cliffs and makinz the terraces to resemble those of the mesas "’ This wouid show 
that the people were greatly under the influence of their environments but does not refute 
the position that there were tribal lines or inherited qualities which can be recognized in the 
structures and art forms which remain. é 

In reference to the pottery we might quote the testimony of Nordenskjold, Holmes and oth- 
ers as to the different kiads of pottery found in the different provinces. The black and 
white pottery is very common in the northern and western provinces and among the older 
ruins, but the red pottery is in the central provinces and among the more modern pueblos. 


3 The pueblo structures were confined to the Great Plateau. All thestructures outside of 
the bounds having a different pattern and different material, those at the north and west be- 
ing merely huts built of wood and bark; those at the south being constructed of stone, built 
3 as solid pyramids without any chambers in them, the houses and temples having been 
placed upon the summit; those at the east being mainly wigwams of bark and skin, or huts 
covered with earth, the Mound-builders houses having been erected on earth pyramids. 

Buildings made from adobe were discovered by W.K. Moorehead in Monarch’s Cave, 
near Cotton Wood, in Utah, constructed exactly the same as those on the Gila with posts 
and wattle-work. Adobe walls appeared in some of the buildings on the Rio Grande. 


4 The style represented by Casa Grande, on the Gila, is found in Casas Grandes in Chi- 
huahua, these being extreme points at which the Adobe structures are found ; the Cavate 
style is represented by the houses on the Salado on the Rio Verde and on the Rio Grande 
near Santa Clara, as well as in Sonora, in Mexico. The small house pattern is found mainly 
among the mountains, specimens being numerous near the Rio Grande and near the Rio 
Colorado, some of them being built of stone and others of /ava dlocits. 
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The fashion of the doorways varied in the different provinces, 
for those on the Gila had sloping sides and narrow lintels, while 
those of the Cliff-dwellers were built in the stepped fashion, the 
sides notched, the lintels, much broader than the sills ; those on 
the Rio Grande were sometims square and sometimes stepped. 

There were courts, streets, passageways, gates, and even 
balconies, terraces and circumvallations, in nearly all of the 
villages, but the arrangement of these was dependent upon 
the character of the ground on which the building stood. As 
to the location of the villages this would be decided by circum- 
stances. 





Fic. 2. ANCIENT RUINS ON THE ANIMAS 


There were certain necessities which must be met, but in an 
arid region like this, were difficult to provide for. As a result, 
great sagacity was exercised in the choice of the location and 
great skill in over-coming the difficulties. The villages were 
placed near springs where there was an abundant supply of 
water and not very distant from the forests where wood could 
be obtained. 

Near the villages were fertile bottom lands or arroyas, which 
could be irrigated, the water in them being taken from the me- 





Lieut. Rogers Birnie says of these ruins : ‘* We found what had once been quite a town, 
with two main buildings (phratry dwellings). One of them was rectangular with a small 
court flanked on either side by two circular rooms, two at the corners, three parallel with 
the longer side of the bullding, the remainder ot the building divided into rectangular apart- 
ments, three stories high, a wall, quite perfect, standing in places 25 feet in height. Enter- 
ing a room in ruins was found connected with an interior one by a doorway 4 ft. 4 in. high 
and 2 ft. and 4 in. wide, cased with nicely dressed sandstone about the size of an ordinary 
brick; the lintel wascomposed of small round pieces of wood, the walls were 2 ft. 5 in. thick 
marked with crosses and inscriptions. The interior room was 14 ft. by 6 ft. 4 in. In the 
center of the building was a rectangular shaft 8 ft. by 6 ft. 

The other main building is about 200 yards to the west of this and about 200 feet long and 
regularly supported on the exterior by buttresses. Above the buttresses the exterior wall 
shows some very pretty architectural designs. There is seen a projecting cornice, plain, 
composed of three or four courses of very thin reddish sand-stone, and again a course of 
nearly white stone, perhaps a foot thick, then other courses of different shades and thick- 
nesses, alternate, 

The entire masonry is built of courses of different thicknesses of stone of different colors. 
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sas or trom the reservoirs above or from the streams and rivers 
below the yillages ; canals or acequias were always provided for 
directing and controling the water ; garden beds sometimes took 
the place of acequias and answered the same purpose. 

There would naturally be some provision for defense as the 
people were surrounded by hostile tribes and were not aiways 
friendly to one another. 

There were several ways of defending the villages.. One was 
to place the villages or pueblos on mesas that were difficult of 
access ; another was to place them in the sides of the cliff mak- 
ing the height a source or safety ; another was to build a citadel 
in the center of the village and surround it by walls and make 
it serve as a refuge for the people in time of attack. Ina few 
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Fic. 3. VIEW OF CASA GRANDE 


cases there were walled enclosures erected on the summits of 
the isolated mesas and these were used both for lookouts and 
fortresses. 

It has been maintained by some that to build a separate fort- 
ress was beyond the reach oi a p-ople of this stage of advance- 
ment, but the facts are contrary to the theory. 





1 Bancroft states ‘‘that at Casas Grandes, in Chihuahua, there was a fortress built of 
great stones as large as mill-stones. The beams of the roof were pine well worked. In the 
center was a mound for the purpose of keeping guard and watching the enemy. It was lo- 
cated two leagues away, on the top of a high ciiff, and was designed as a watch tower or 
central station.”” His account is taken from a writer in Album Mexicano, who visited 
Casas Grandes in 1842. The ruin Cassas Grandes was located upon a finely chosen site 
commanding a broad view of the San Maguel River. The walls in some parts were 5 feet 
thick and Rome 5 to 40 feet high, composed of sun-dried bricks. See Bancroft’s Native 
Races, Vol. V, page 606. 

Walter J. Fewkes speaks of fortified hill-tops in the neighborhood of Red Rocks, also 
among the mountains of Arizona. 

McGee speaks of one in the Magdalena valley in Sonora, Mexico, 
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That there were migrations among the tribes’, in pre-historic 
times, is shown by the fact that the houses built in the style pe- 
culiar to each province are tound at a distance from the center, 
the houses of the Cliff-dwellers having been found as far away 
as the Red Rock on the Rio Verde. The houses similar to 
those on the Rio Grande are found as far west as the Hoven- 
weep. 

With these remarks we proceed to describe some of the speci- 
mens of anciefit pueblos. 








Fic. 4. EAST WALL OF NORTH ROOM 


1. We begin. with the ruins of Casa Grande on the Rio Gila. 





2The question of kinship may be determined by the ruins which extend along certain 
lines, for if we can show connections at both ends of a line of habitation, we may draw in- 
feveaces for the intermediaries. In tnis way the Cliff-dwellings at Red Rock on the Rio 
Verde and those on the Mancos, the citadels on the Gila and on the Sonora; the ** great 
houses” at Zuni and on the San Juan, the two housés at Taos and at Quivira determined the 
tribal boundaries. 

The survivors of the Pueblo tribes were found by the Spaniards in the central districts. 
But by studying their traditions we may trace their migration routes, and identify their 
stopping places, and so learn the movements which have taken place, but the differences in 
the architecture are, in all such cases, far more significant than their resemblances for they 
show the previous tribal history and the tribal wanderings, 
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These were the first visited by the Spaniards, and have recently 
been visited by American explorers, and have become well 
known.’ ; 

The following description, by Mr. J. W. Fewkes, will show 
the style of the building: 


“This venerable ruin, which is undoubtedly one of the best of its type in , 
the United States, is of great interest in shodileg light on the architecture 

of several of the ruined pueblos which are found in such numbers in the 
Valley of the Gila and Salt Rivers. The importance of its preservation 
from the hands of vandals and from decay led Mr. Hemingway and others, 
of Boston, to petition Congress for an appropriation for this purpose. The 
petition was favorably acted upon. The ruin now stands in the midst of 
others, towering high above them. It is roofless, and not a stick of wood 








Fic. 5. NORTH WALL OF NORTH ROOM 


as large as one’s arm remains in placein its walls. It is built of cubical 
adobe blocks several feet in dimensions. It did not stand alone originally, 
but there were other houses of the same massive construction near by. Cne 
of the best marked of these is a group of houses a few hundred feet north. 
There are also others to the north-east ; they are covered with fragments of 
pottery of ancient appearance, which show that they are on the sites of 
former buildings. At about equal distances from the four sides of the Casa 
Grande there are mounds, which indicate the existence of former walls, 
and seem to mark the edge of the pueblo, in the middle of which it once 
rose like an acropolis or citadel. As one approaches the ruin along the 
stage road from the side towards Florence, he is impressed with the solidity 
and massive character of the walls and the great simplicity of the structure, 
architecturally considered. 

The tact that the walls of the middle chamber rise somewhat above those 
of the peripheral is evident long before one approaches the ruin ; this puts 





3 The Government has mace an appropriation, so that the building at Casa Grand will be 
preserved. 
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a certain pyramidal outline to the pile. The orientation of the ruin corre- 
sponds to the cardinal points. From the plan it will be seen that the bound- 
ing walls of the ruin enclose five chambers, which fall in two groups, twin 
chambers, one at either end, and triplets between them ; the north and 
south extend wholly across the building, their walls forming the eastern 
and the western sides of the building, the three chambers of the middle 
portion extend in a north and south direction across the whole building. 
All the chambers of both kinds have a rectangular form, and their angles, 
as a general thing, are carefully constructed right angles, though the ver- 
tical and horizontal lines are seldom perfectly straight. The north room 
occupies the whole northern end of the ruin, and has all the bounding walls 
of the lower stories almost entire ; the greatest length of the room is from 
the east to the west. There are good evidences of at least two stories above 








Fic. 6. SOUTH WALL OF NORTH ROOM 


the present level of the ground ; the western wall of the room is pierced by 
a single circle and a rectangular window, two openings lead from the 
chamber into adjoining rooms,— one of them into the eastern chamber, the 
other into the western. The passage-way into the east room is situated on 
the second story, and is very conspicuous; its sides slope slightly, so that 
the width of the opening is wider at the base. There is no passage-way into 
the middle chamber. The west room of the middle triplet has a rectangu- 
lar shape, [its longest dimension being from north to south; it has an 
external entrance on the west side. There are indications of former pass- 
age-ways into chambers on either side, but no passage-way into the central 
chamber. , 

The eastern wall of this chamber is higher than the western, making the 
additional story of a central chamber. The east room, like that on the 
west, is longest in a north and south direction, and shows at least two stories 
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above the present level. One can enter this room from the side, and from 
it can readily pass into the central chamber. This is in keeping with what 
is known as ceremonial enclosures. The central room was a sacred 
chamber, it probably had an entrance from the eastern room and not from 
the others ; the exterior entrance of this room is from the east, and was one 
of the principal entrances into the building, it shows well defined lintel 
marks. A wide passage-way from the second story into the north room 
occupies about a fourth part of the north wall; the floor groove of the 
second story is pronounced. The south wall of the first story of this room 
is intact, there is a passage-way into the south room which has vertical 
jambs still well preserved, but its top has fallen in. 

The south chamber of the ruin extends, like the north, across the whole 
end. As with the northern rooms, there are openings into the western and 
eastern rooms. and no signs of an entrance into the central chamber. The 
western wall of this room is pierced by a small, square window-like open- 
ing high up in the second story. From this side of the room one can, 
without difficulty, make out two stories and the remnants of a third; the 
line of holes in which the floor logs formerly fitted can be traced with ease. 

The central chamber differs from the others, in that it shows the wall of 
an additional story on all four sides, and has but one entranee, and this is 
from the eastern side, the walls are very smooth, and apparently carefully 
polished. There are well preserved evidences of the flooring, and the 
smaller sticks, which formerly lay upon the same, are beautifully indicated 
by rows of small holes. The walls of the third story, on the western side, 
are pierced by three circular openings, about five inches in diameter,—they 
were possibly windows or possibly “ look-outs.” On the east wall there are 
three small round holes, on the north and south wall there are similar open- 
ings, one in each wall; these openings are, at times, placed as high as the 
head of a person standing on the floor of the third chamber. They appear 
to be a characteristic of the central room and of the third story.” 


It will be seen from the description and from the cuts given, 
that the style of architecture on the Gila was very different 
from that which prevailed among the pueblos of the Zunis or 
Tusayans and on the Rio Grande; and entirely different from 
that of the cliff-dwellings farther north, but resembled that 
found in the so-called “ Castles” farther south, especially those 
in Gonora and in the north of Mexico; the ancient forms show- 
ing as great contrast as the modern structures. 

As-to the style of architecture which prevailed in the Cliff- 
Dwellers district, we have already shown that there was a great 
diversity of structures, but the most prominent style was that 
which is called the Cliff-Town or “Fortress” style; as proof of 
this we shall quote the discriptions given by those who have 
explored in the region. 
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PREHISTORIC MIGRATIONS IN THE ATLANTIC 
SLOPE OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By Pror. Cyrus THomas. 
PART I. 


The physical conditions of this section,—which embraces 
the region east of the Rocky Mountains and north of the Gulf 
of Mexico,—are not only widely different from those of the 
Pacific slope, but present no features calculated to determine 
the chief line, or lines of migration. The great rivers have fre- 
quently been referred to as marking these lines, but the mound 
testimony does not favor this theory, so far as it relates to the 
larger streams. Although the banks of the Mississippi are 
lined with prehistoric monuments from Lake Pepin to the 
mouth of Red River, showing that this was a favorite section 
to the anciént inhabitants, a study of these remains gives no 
support to the supposition that this great water highway was a 
line of migration. The types are constantly changing at short 
intervals as we move up or down the stream, indicating that 
the course of migration was across rather than up and down it. 
The same thing is true of Ohio. The St. Lawrence and 
Wisconsin, however, are probably exceptions. The smaller 
streams which traverse mountainous districts were doubtless 
lines of travel, and the great arteries were no doubt highways 
of traffic and of war parties, but there is no evidence to show 
that the latter were lines of migration. There are, in fact, no 
physical reasons why migrations within this area might not 
have been in any direction. It is true there are some lines 
which are traversed with greater ease than others, but there 
are no physical features sufficiently prominent to justify us in 
basing thereon a theory of migration. 

As regards the supposed point, or points, of original entry, 
it would seem that the Atlantic Ocean offers a formidable 
barrier on the east, yet, as will soon be seen, it is here that 
some modern scholars seek the landing place of the first immi- 
grants. The peninsula of Florida is easily accessible from the 
West Indies, and points on the Gulf coast.. The great plains 
of the west were unquestionably a formidable barrier to the 
aborigines, more so in fact than has been generally conceded, 
but the Missouri River offers one line of transit, the shore line 
of the Gulf another, and the way is open from the north and 
northwest. Itis evident, therefore, that any theory in reference 
to the primary migrations by which the area received its first 
inhabitants, in order to be worthy of serious thought, must be 
based on other considerations than the physical features of the 
area. Ifa satisfactory reply is ever made to this question, it 
will probably be based on the conclusions ultimately reached 
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in regard to the minor movements, that is to say, the move- 
ments of stock and tribes within the area. Therefore we turn 
our attention to these as the factors with which we have to deal 
in the attempt to solve the chief problem ; but, unfortunately, 
each factor proves to be a problem in itself. Nevertheless 
there are here, and there, some areas of solid ground on which 
we may plant our footsteps; some islands in the ocean of 
doubt that surrounds these problems. For example, some of 
the stocks have detached members located at quite distant 
points from the main group. These, we may reasonably sup- 
pose, as in the case of southern members of the Athabascan 
family, broke away from the parent hive and migrated in the 
direction of the localities they were found occupying. 

Linguists have determined, with sufficient certainty to re- 
ceive the general acceptance of scholars, that the Cherokees, 
who, when first encountered by the whites, occupied their well- 
known seats in western North Carolina and adjoining sections 
of Tennessee and Georgia, are an offshot of the lroquoian fam- 
ily. As the home of this family was in the region about Lake 
Ontario, the reasonable presumption is that this offshot emi- 
gratéd southward. Of course it is possible that the location of 
the parent group might have been quite distant from that named, 
when the separation took place. It is even supposable. though 
seemingly very improbable, that the main body moved from 
the ancient home, leaving behind this fragment. But we must 
remind the reader that the very common opinion that the In- 
dian stocks and tribes were roving, wandering bodies of 
nomads is erroneous. The following fémarks by Maj.'J. W. 
Powell, in the Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, referring to the linguistic map, are so applicable here 
that we quote them in his own words: 

“In the first place, the linguistic map, based as it is on the 
earliest evidence obtainable, itself offers conclusive proof, not 
only that the Indian tribes were in the main sedentary at the 
time history first records their position, but that they had been 
sedentary for a very long period. In order that this may be 
made plain, it should be clearly understood, as stated above, 
that each of the colors or patterns upon the map indicates a 
distinct linguistic family. It will be noticed that the colors 
representing the several families are usually in single bodies, 
t. é., that thev represent continuous areas, and that with some 
exceptions the same color is not scattered here and there over 
the map in small spots. Yet precisely this last state of things 
is what would be expected had the tribes representing the 
families been nomadic to a marked degree. If nomadic tribes 
occupied North America, instead of spreading out each from a 
common center, as the colors show, that the tribes composing 
the several families actually did, they would have been dis- 
persed here and there over the whole face of the country. 
That they are not so dispersed is considered proof that in the 
main they were sedentary. It has been stated above that more 
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or less extensive migrations of some tribes over the country 
had taken place prior to European occupancy. This fact is 
disclosed by a glance at the present map. The great Atha- 
bascan family, for instance, occupying the larger part of British 
America, is known from linguistic evidence to have sent off 
colonies into Oregon (Wilopah, Tlatskanai, Coquille), Cali- 
fornia (Smith River tribes, Kenesti or Wailakki tribes, Hupa), 
and Arizona and New Mexico (Apache, Navajo). How long 
before European occupancy of this country these migrations 
took place cannot be told, but in the case of most of them it 
was undoubtedly many years. By the test of language it is 
seen that the great Siouan family, which we have come to look 
upon as almost exclusively western, had one offshot in Virginia 
(Tutelo), another in North and South Carolina (Catawba), 
and a third in Mississippi ( Biloxi).” 

Though we may not be abie to trace the entire route of the 
Cherokees, the evidence as to the general direction, and a part 
of the course is deemed sufficient for general acceptance. 
Haywood states, in his “ Natural and Aboriginal History of 
Tennessee,” that they “were firmly established on the Tennes- 

‘see river or Hogohega (the Holston) before the year 1650, and 

had dominion over all the country on the east side of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, which includes the headwaters of the Yad- 
kin, Catawba, Broad River, and the headwaters of the Savan- 
nah.’ About a hundred and ten years previous to the date 
given by Haywood, the expedition under DeSoto encountered 
some members of the.tribe in the vicinity of the headwaters of 
the Savannah river.@*In DeLisle’s maps of 1700 and 1712, 
Cherokee villages are located on the extreme headwaters of 
Holston and Clinch rivers, Haywood states that they for- 
merly had temporary settlements on New River, and also that 
they “had an oration in which was contained the history of 
their migrations which were lengthy. This related that they 
came from the upper part of the Ohio, where they erected 
the mounds on Grave Creek,”’ etc. 

That there is a substantial basis of truth in this tradition 
is now generally admitted. This admission, however, is not 
based entirely on this tradition, but in part on the fact that it 
seems to be an echo of the Delaware tradition given by Heck- 
ewelder, and in the “ Bark Record” or “ Walum Olum,” relat- 
ing to their migrations and contact with the Talegewi, or Tal- 
ega, now identified with the Cherokees (Tsaleki). Bishop 
Etwein states that the last Cherokees were not driven from the 
upper Ohio until about the year 1700. The mound testimony, 
so far as it can be interpreted with reasonable certainty, agrees 
with these traditions and indicates that the people of this tribe, 
who are now known to have been mound builders, were the 
authors of some of the ancient works of Ohio and the Kanawha 
Valley. The evidence on this point has been somewhat fully 
presented by the author in the “ Twelfth Annual Revort of the 
Bureau of Ethnology,” and a paper entitled “The Cherokees 
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in Pre-Columbian Times,” to which the reader wishing to ex- 
amine the details, is referred. 

These facts are sufficient to justify the conclusion that the 
people of this tribe migrated, in prehistoric times, from some 
locality in the north, or northwest, the region of the upper 
Ohio being one of the stopping points on the way. This tribe, 
however, was not the only member of the Iroquoian family 
which had left the parent group and wandered southward. 
Three other tribes, the Nottaway, Meherrin, and Tiscaroras, 
formerly located at different points in Virginia and North 
Carolina, have been identified by their language and other evi- 
dence as members of the same stock. These, however, as their 
language and customs indicate, were later offshoots than the 
Cherokees, their separation from the parent stem being evi- 
dently of comparatively recent date. As the point with which 
we are at present chiefly interested is the fact, not disputed by 
any authority, that these tribes had migrated at some period in 
the past from some more northern locality, it is unnecessary to 
give the evidence here. 

As linguists have generally accepted the conclusion that the 
Catawba of South Carolina, the Saponi and Tutelo of Virginia 
and North Carolina, the Biloxi of Mississippi and Quapaw of 
Arkansas are all members of the great Siouan family, we have, 
in the fact of their widely separate localities, positive evidence 
of migration. The question then for us to determine is, the 
direction in which the several colonies moved to reach their 
respective localities. On this point it may be stated, without 
entering into details here, that there is a general agreement 
among the more recent authorities that all of these tribes 
moved southward, or southeast and southwest from some point 
as far north at least as the Ohio. “It is also generally agreed 
that the spread of the Algonquins over Virginia and parts of 
North Carolina was a movement southward ; and there are few, 
if any, ethnologists who will deny that-a part, at least, of this 
stock came into the territory cf the United States from the 
north sides of the lakes, or St. Lawrence, thus showing a gen- 
eral southward trend. 

Although no allusion has been made to the movements of 
the Muskoki family, whose traditions point to the west as their 
original home, yet the facts mentioned are sufficient to show 
that as a rule, which had very few, if any, exceptions previous 
to disturbance by European settlement, the movements of de- 
tached tribes was southward; in fact that all movements on 
relatively north and south lines were southward. 

In the argument advanced no reference, to the question of 
movements eastward or westward has been made, for the 
reason that the special object in view has been to show that, 
following the evidence and general conclusions of authorities, 
we must decide against any theory placing the point of origi- 
nal entry on our southern border. In other words that the 
theory advanced by Dr. Alex. Winchell and possibly some other 
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writers, that the Indians east of the Mississippi were derived 
from immigrants from the tropics who entered the area through 
the Florida peninsula, cannot be maintained. Also that, un- 
less the Muskoki and the minor stocks of the Gulf States form 
exceptions, the aboriginal population of the Atlantic section 
was not the result of immigration northward from the Gulf 
coast. In other words that we must look to the north, north- 
west, or northeast for the point, or line of original entry. It is 
not denied that evidences of the presence. or influence of a 
more southern people, especially the Caribs and possibly the 
Mayas are found in the Florida peninsula, but there are no facts 
to justify the theory advanced by Dr. Winchell. 

It is doubtful whether an entirely satisfactory conclusion in 
regard to the prehistoric migrations of the Muskoki and other 
tribes of the Gulf States car be reached with the data which 
have been obtained. It may be stated, however, that the opin- 
ion generally accepted by autnors who have referred to this 
subject, is, that the movement of these tribes was from the 
west, eastward. This accords with the general tenor of the 
traditions of these Indians. Mr. Gatschet, who has made a 
somewhat thorough study of the subject, in his ‘* Migration 
Legend of the Creek Indians,” remarks, that “A notion con- 
stantly recurring in the Muskoki migrations is, thut they jour- 
neyed east.” In the Choctaw tradition it is asserted that they 
emigrated from “a distant conntry in the west,” the Creeks be- 
ing in front and they in the rear. “This story,” remarks Mr. 
Gatschet, “‘does not mention any crossing by the Cha’hta of 
the turbid waters of the mighty Mississippi”; nevertheless, it 
would seem that a “distant country in the west,” in relation to 
their historic seat, chiefly in the State of Mississippi, must lic 
west of the great river. 

The Chickasa tradition was to the same effect, and as usually 
given, appears to refer to the region west of the Mississippi. 
Drake (“Indians of Nerth America’’) says, ‘‘ The Chickasaus 
are supposed to have come from the west of the Mississippi,” 
and it is well known that their war parties were often on that 
side of the river. The migration legend as recounted to Col. 
Benjamin Hawkins, starts the journey eastward from the forks 
of the Red river, west of the Mississippi, thus: ‘There are in 
the forks of Rcd river or U-itchati, west of Mississippi river, 
U-i ukufki, two mounds of earth. At this place the Kasi’hta, 
Kawita and Chicasa found themselves and were at a loss for 
fire,” etc. °(Gatschet). Drake alludes to a notion that the 
Creeks came from the south or southwest, probably an echo of 
the extravagant story by Milfort that they came from north- 
western Mexico in comparatively modern times. 

Other tradition, or rather versions of the same traditions, to 
the same effect might be presented. but sufficient has been 
given to show that thé prevailing and almost universal 
belief of these Indians was that they came from the west. 
Was this west beyond the “father of waters?” Mr. Gatschet 
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says: “In the minds of many of our readers it will ever remain 
doubtful that the Creek tribes immigrated into the territories 
of the Eastern Gulf States by crossing the Mississippi river. 
But there is at least one fact which goes to show that the 
settling of the Creeks proceeded from west to east and south- 
east. The oldest immigration to Chatahuchi river is that of 
the Kasihta and Kawita tribes, both of whom. as our legend 
shows, found the Kusa and the Apalatchukla with their con- 
nections, 7m situ, probably the: Abika also.” 

This writer is not inclined to accept the theory that the 
former home of these southern tribes was west of the lower 
Mississippi. Among other considerations, he says: ‘ Some 
reasons which strongly militate in favor of the theory that the 
tribes of the Maskoki race never crossed the Mississippi river 
from west to east, are deducible from the phonology and 
morphology of their languages. - These reasons do not prove 
the fact wifh the cogency of mathematic deduction. but they 
are persuasive upon the principle of ethnic analogy.’ These, 
briefly summarized, are as follows: The presence of f and / 
(palatalized 7) and absence of ry in the: language east of the 
river, and the absence of f and / from, and presence of ¢ in, the 
languages immediately west of the river; the difference in 
respect to the frequency of nasalization ; and that of redupli- 
cation for inflectional purposes. What weight these reasons 
have in the discussion must be left for linguists to decide, the 
object we have in view at this stage is accomplished if the 
reader has been induced to look northward for the earlier 
locality of the Muskoki family. Dr. Brinton says: ‘Their 
legends referred to the west and northwest as the direction 
whence their ancestors had wandered.” He prefixes the state- 
ment, however, that ‘‘ The remains of a few other stocks in the 
eastern portion of this area, indicate that the Muskokis were 
not its original occupants, and this was also their own opinion.” 


PART II. 


THEORY OF EASTERN ORIGIN. 


Of course the object in view in this study of the movements 
of population in that part of the United States south of the 
lakes, is to ascertain whether we can obtain any pointers look- 
ing toward the place of original entry. We shall take for 
granted that the evidence adduced is sufficient to eliminate 
from the discussion any southern lines of entrance. Before 
following up the subject it is necessary to refer totwo opposing 
views which, in most cases, furnish the key to the conclusions 
of the different authorities on the minor points. 

As is well known, the prevailing opinion has been that the 
Indians entered this region from the northwest. So general 
was this that it is unnecessary to quote authorities. The other 
view is that the place of entrance is to be faund on the eastern 
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coast, somewhere in the region of the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence river. As Dr. Horatio Hale may be taken asthe leading 
advocate of this theory, we present his views as given by him- 
self in his paper entitled ‘‘ Indian Migrations,” in the American 
Antiquarian 1883. 

“Tt will be noticed that the evidence of language, and to 
some extent that of tradition, leads to the conclusion that the 
course of migration of the Indian tribes has been from the 
Atlantic coast westward and southward. The Huron-Iroquois 
tribes had their pristine seat on the lower St. Lawrence. The 
traditions of the Algonkins seem to point to Hudson’s Bay 
and the eoast of Labrador. The Dakota stock had its oldest 
branch east of the Alleghanies, and possibly (if the Catawba 
nation shall be proved to be of that stock), on the Carolina 
coast. Philologists are well aware that there is nothing in the 
language of the American Indians to favor the conjecture (for 
it is nothing else), which derives the race from eastern Asia. 
But in western Europe one community is known to exist, 
speaking a language which, in its general structure, manifests 
a near likeness to the Indian tongues. Alone of all the races 
of the old continent the Basques or Euskarians of northern 
Spain and southwestern France have a speech of that highly 
complex and polysynthetic character which distinguishes the 
American languages. There is not, indeed, any such positive 
similarity in words or grammar as would prove a direct affilia- 
tion. /The likeness is merely in the general cast and mould of 
speech ; but this likeness is so marked as to have awakened 
much attention. If the scholars who have notieed it, had been 
aware of the facts now adduced, with regard to the course of 
migration on this continent, they would probably have been led 
to the conclusion that this similarity in the type of speech was 
an evidence of the unity of race. There seems reason to 
believe that Europe,— at least in its southern and western por- 
tions,— was occupied in early times by a race having many of 
the characteristics, physical and mental, of the American 
aborigines. The evidences which lead to this conclusion are 
well set forth in Dr. Dawson’s recent work on ‘ Fossil Man.” 

It is unnecessary to quote further, as what is given makes 
clear the writer’s theory; the eastern coast somewhere in the 
vicinity of the Gulf of St. Lawrence being, apparently, the 
supposed landing point of the ancient adventurers, or casta- 
ways. The argument advanced to sustain this theory wili be 
noticed a little further on. Dr. D. G. Brinton places the point 
of entry, indefinitely, somewhere on the eastern coast, appar- 
ently the northeast. He brings the first immigrants from 
western Europe over a land bridge assumed to have been in 
existence during, or at the close of the glacial epoch. This 
bridge is supposed to have connected western Europe, Iceland, 
and southern Greenland, a theory also advocated by Mr. A. H. 
Keane in his “Ethnology.” He (Dr. Brinton) places the 
“area of characterization,” or of the formation of the American 
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Race in what is now the eastern half of the United States. Mr. 
James Mooney, in his excellént paper entitled “The Siouan 
Tribes of the East,” apparently adopts substantially the theory 
advanced by Dr. Hale. At least his arguments in regard to 
’ the movements of tribes and stocks shows that he makes the 
starting point of some of the stocks somewhere east of the 
Alleghany Mountains and north of the Potomac. Whether he 
intends to include the Muskokian and other stocks of the Gulf 
States in this movement is doubtful, as he remarks, ‘‘ The 
Muskhogean tribes all claim to have come into the gulf states 
from beyond the Mississippi, and tradition is clearest among 
those of them —the Choctaw and Chickasaw— who may be 
supposed to have crossed last. Asthey advanced, they came at 
last into collision with the Timuquarian and Uchean tribes of 
Florida and Georgia, and then began the long struggle which 
ended only with the destruction of the Timukua and the 
incorporation by the Creek, within the historic period, of the 
last of the Uchi, leaving the Muskhogean race supreme from + 
Florida cape to the Combahee river in South Carolina.” 

Speaking of the general movement of the Siouan tribes, he 
says: “ The inference would be that the Muskhogean tribes 
were already established in the southern region, where we 
have always known them, before the Siouan tribes had fairly 
left the Mississippi. In accordance with the Osage (Siouan 
tribe) tradition, the emigrant tribes, after crossing the moun- 
tains (Alleghanies), probably followed down the valleys of 
New river and the Big Sandy to the Ohio, descended the latter 
to its mouth, and there separated, a part going up the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri, the others continuing their course south- 
ward and southwestward. In their slow march toward the 
setting sun, the Kwapa probably brought up the rear, as their 
name lingered longest in the traditions of the Ohio tribes, and 
they were yet in the vicinity of that stream when encountered 
by De Soto.” In regard to the Algonquins, he says: “ Tra- 
ditional and historic evidence point out as the cradle of the 
Algonquin race the coast region lying between St. Lawrence 
river and Chesapeake Bay.” These statements and quotations 
will suffice to indicate the standpoint of these three writers; to 
whom we shall have frequent occasion to refer. 

The evidence on which Dr. Hale bases his conclusion is almost 
wholly linguistic, and in substance is as follows: In a group of 
languages belonging to one stock, that dialect which shows 
least evidence of “phonetic decay” is assumed to be the 
oldest, or the nearest representative of the primary stem; 
those showing evidence of phonetic decay are io be considered 
the younger dialects, the one in which this is carried to the 
gteatest extent being the most recent. Applying this to the 
Huron-Iroquois family he demonstrates, to his own satisfac- 
tion, that the process of differentiation was as as follows, com- 
meneing with the oidest and going tothe youngest : Wyandot, 
Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga and Seneca; the Tusca- 
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rora being placed side by side with the Mohawk ; and the 
Cherokee given a position near to, or parallel with, the oldest. 
As the descent trom the Mohawk, marks, geographically, a 
western extension, he assumes that this is evidence of a gradual 
western movement. Applying the same rule to the languages 
of the Siouan tribes, he concludes that the western tribes of 
the family migrated from the east. The same result is reached 
in regard to the Algonquin tribes. He brings to his aid, of 
course, such traditions and historical data as appear to have 
a bearing upon the subject, but his chief reliance is on the 
evidence of phonetic decay, as we follow the members of the 
various groups west and south. 

If it could be shown by a satisfactory array of evidence, or 
with & reasonable degree of probability, that there was one 
landing point of original immigrants on the eastern coast of 
North America, leaving open the question of influx on the 
west side, the great question of the origin of the original popu. 
lation of the continent would be relieved of some of its 
troublesome features’ Do the arguments presented by the 
advocates of this theory give it sufficient support to entitle it 
to acceptance, or to be ranked among those theories consid- 
ereed most probable? Our reason for a brief discussion of 
the arguments advanced to support this theory has no refer- 
ence to the general question of the origin of the aborigines, but 
is simply for the purpose of clearing our way to the further 
examination of the movements of tribes and stocks in the 
Atlantic section. ; 

As the theory advanced by Dr. Brinton and Mr. Keane is 
based upon the supposition that America was peopled during, 
or at the close of the glacial epoch, a theory which as yet is 
without sufficient support to justify its acceptance, we may 
dismiss it from consideration. Aside from this, it involves 
such remarkable, and exceedingly doubtful physical conditions 
as to place it wholly beyond the boundary of. probability. 

Dr. Hale’s argument relates chiefly to the distribution west- 
ward, from a given point on the east coast in the vicinity of 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence river. How the first immi- 
grants reached this locality from Europe,—the place from 
which he brings them,—is a question he dismisses with the 
following brief suggestions : 

“If communities resembling the Iroquois and the Caribs once 
inhabited the British islands and the western coast of the adja- 
cent continent, we may be sure that their fleets of large canoes, 
such as have been exhumed from the peat deposits and ancient 
river beds of Ireland, Scotland and France, swarmed along all 
the shores and estuaries of that region. Accident, or adventure 
may easily have carried some of them across the Atlantic, not 
merely one, but in many successive emigrations from different 
parts of western Europe. The distance is less than that which 
the canoes of the Polynesians were accustomed to traverse. 
The derivation of the American population from this source 
presents no serious improbability whatever.” 
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That this theory is intended to embrace the entire aboriginal 
population of America, is inferred from the last sentence in the 
above quotation, and from the following statement in the pre- 
vious quotation: ‘“Philologists are well aware that there is 
nothing in the languages of the American Indians to favor the 
conjecture (for it is nothing else), which derives the race from 
eastern Asia.’ Whether, or not, any portion of the aborigines 
was derived from the Basques or people of Europe does not 
concern us at present, it is the argument Dr. Hale advances in 
support of the theory which we propose to examine briefly. 
Knowing his eminent position as a linguist, his linguistic data 
are accepted without question; it is the application made of 
them and the conclusion based thereon, that we are not in- 
clined to accept as satisfactory. 

It is not supposable that Dr. Hale intended we should infer 
that he applied the rule in regard to “phonetic decay” to 
the immense number of stocks and tribes scattered over 
America from the St. Lawrence to Patagonia, which must have 
been developed from the comparatively few adventurers who 
landed on the northeast coast of North America, as this would 
be manifestly absurd. His argument appears to be as follows: 
As the law of “ phonetic decay” when applied to the Huron- 
Iroquois, Siouan and Algonquian tribes, shows there has been 
a gradual movement westward of the members of these fam- 
ilies, and the lines of migration extended backward converge 
upon -the lower St. Lawrence, we see therefrom the general 
trend of migration and the initial point. And as we reach the 
shore on this point, we must look across the ocean for the 
original home of the immigrants,” This appears to be a fair 
statement of his argument. The objection to it is that, admit- 
ting to the fullest degree his evidence and the claims he bases 
thereon in regard to the westward movement and the initial 
point thereof, he does not gain thereby any support for his de- 
duction that this initial point was the landing place of the 
original immigrants. 

Suppose the original immigrants from which the population 
of America has been developed, did, in fact, land on the 
northeast coast near the mouth of the St. Lawrence, is there 
any valid reason for believing that .ae two or three stocks en- 
countered in that region by Jacques Cartier and other early 
European navigators, were remnants, direct descendants of the 
original stock which landed there? Are not the chances a 
hundred to one, yes a thousand to one, that this primary land- 
ing place has been occupied by successive waves of population, 
descendants in the tenth, twentieth or hundredth degree from 
the original immigrants ? If so, the argnment amounts to 
nothing, for, admitting its full claim, it only shows that this 
region has been a place of differentiation and a point of dis- 
persion of the few stocks named, which are known to have 
occupied the era. If the flow of the stream has been once 
completely interrupted in the past, the chain on which Dr. 
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Hale’s deduction hangs is broken. In other words, if the 
direct and local descendants of the supposed Basque immi- 
grants have been driven from this initial point, the Iroquois 
and Algonquins must have come to the place from somewhere 
else in America, and may as well be. so far as this argument is 
concerned, descendants of irruptive hordes which had entered 
the continent by way of Behrings Strait as of the Basques. 
Are we to infer that the Iroquois are the direct local descend- 
ants of the Basques who reached this region at some far dis- 
tant period of the past, and that out of their loins, so to speak, 
have been developed the numerous aboriginal tribes of Ameri- 
ca? If not, then what bearing does the fact, if proven, that 
there has been a westward movement of certain stocks in that 
section, have on the question of the point of original entry ? 
If the theory that the Basques were the original peoplers of 
this continent is ever rendered plausible, it must be by other 
evidence than this. 

Suppose we limit the supposition to the origin of the Indians 
of the Atlantic section; are there any stronger reasons for ac- 
cepting it? It is not presumable that there was a continuous, 
or even recurrent influx of Basques down to comparatively 
recent times, as this would be shown by the language of the 
Indians of that region. The inflowing stream must have ceased 
ages ago. Ifso, the same difficulty confronts us as that above 
mentioned, as it is to the utmost degree improbable that the 
mother stock retained possession of the original landing place 
through all the centuries, the families and tribes of the section 
were in the process of development. If not. the chain is 
broken and the argument falls to the ground, If the supposi- 
tion the Eskimo formerly extended southward along the east- 
ern coast to the mouth of the Delaware, and still held that 
region as far south as Massachusetts Bay at the time of the 
Norsemen’s visit, be accepted, it would render Dr. Hale’s theory 
improbable, unless the people of this tribe were the immediate 
descendants of the Basques. Even in this case it is apparent 
the chain must have broken and the argument would fail. Mr. 
Keane speaks of the supposed affinity of the Basque and 
American languages as “purely fanciful.” ‘The Basque,” he 
adds, “has no affinities, beyond that due to loan words, to any 
other group in the New or Old World, unless indeed, G. von 
der Gabelentz can be said to have established a remote kinship 
with the Berber of North. Africa.” However, we must re- 
member that Dr. Hale only speaks of general resemblance, 
and not true affinity. 

It should be borne in mind that the author is not contending 
against the theory that the Atlantic section was peopled by 
immigrants from Europe, nor against the supposition that the 
landing place of these immigrants was on the northeast coast ; 
what he has tried to show is, that Dr. Hale’s evidence is insuf- 
ficient; that his argument is faulty. That a general trend of 
migration in one direction throughout the Atlantic section, 
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which followed backwards, converges toward a given locality, 
is evidence that this locality was probably an initial point or 
place of entry, is admitted. The author’s position is that Dr. 
Hale’s evidence, even though admitted, is wholly insufficient 
to maintain his theory, or even to show the general trend of 
migration, 

Admitting the correctnesss of his law of phonetic decadence, 
the differentiation of the Algonquin stock must, according to 
the generally accepted conclusion, have commenced with the 
Crees, the most northern member of the group. According to 
his own genealogical arrangement of the Iroquoian family, the 
Hurons, located on the western border of the group, formed 
the parent stem. The inference would therefore be that pri- 
mary movemants of the members of these stocks were toward 
the south and east. i 

The Siouan tribes present a problem difficult to reconcile to 
his law of phonetic decadence and point of dispersion. If the 
Catawbas, Tuteloes and Saponis of Carolina are the oldest 
members of the stock and their descendants migrated to the 
west, why does he, as well as Mr. Mooney, make the region of 
the Ohio the point of dispersion? Why not the southeast 
where they were first encountered by the whites? The tradi- 
tion in regard to the residence of some of the tribes on the 
Ohio will be fully as applicable to this supposition as to the 
other; in fact more so, The bias of preconceived theory is 
evident here, the movements must conform to the supposition 
that the initial point was on the northeast coast. though it ne- 
cessitates bringing the parent Sioux to the Ohio either by 
migration or process of development, and scattering them 
thence southeast, northwest, west and southwest, those going 
southeast being the supposed parents of those going west and 
southwest. 

Mr. Mooney’s theory in regard to the pristine home of the 
Algonquians in the east, results in his effort to make theory 
agree with tradition, in carrying them completely round the 
circle. His statement_in regard to them is as follows: 

“Within this period traditional and historical evidence point 
out as the cradle of the Algonquian race the coast region lying 
between Saint Lawrence river and Chesapeake bay. The 
tribes occupying this central position—the Abnaki, the Mo- 
hegan, the Lenape, and the Nanticoke — regarded themselves 
as constituting one people, and were conceded by others to be 
the “grandfathers,” or progenitors of the stock. From here, 
as their numbers increased, they sent colonies northward along 
the coast, driving back the Eskimo, and probably the Beothuk, 
westward and northwestward up the valley of the Saint Law- 
rence and the lakes, and southward to occupy the coast of 
Virginia and a part of Carolina, where, in conjunction with the 
Iroquoian tribes, they expelled the Cherokee from the upper 
waters of the Ohio aud compelled them to take refuge in the 
mountain fastnesses on the south. Most of these movements, 
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although the subject of well supported tradition, belong to pre- 
historic times, but the advance of the Algonquian tribes into 
the northwest is comparatively modern.” 

It is somewhat difficuit to understand that portion of his 
statement where he says they sent colonies “southward to 
occupy the coast of Virginia and part of Carolina, where in 
conjunction with the Iroquoian tribes they expelled the Chero- 
kee from the upper waters of the Ohio.” As the tradition -as 
given by Heckewelder and in the “Bark Record” shows clearly 
that the Lenape after driving out the Cherol:ees proceeded 
eastward to the coast, it follows, according to Mr. Mooney’s 
theory, that they must have traveled round a complete circle. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


INSCRIBED ROCKS — WISCONSIN. 


Editor AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN: 


I wish to call the attention of antiquarians to a series of 
hieroglyphics, or inscriptions, in Oconto County, Wis. On 
south side of Section 24, Town 31, Range 16, E. 4 p. m., is a re- 
markable rock ledge, granite, in shape a fair horse-shoe, with 
the open end to west; sides precipitous, and from 75 to 100 
feet high, highest point on east; on closed end top glacier 
marked ; a flat planed surface about midway of north arm of 
horse-shoe, about 20 feet square, on which are the characters 
here given: 





[ inscription here | 


Since writing you, I have to report: june 12, in company 
with Col. W. S. Wovel, another trip was made to the town of 
Armstrong, near Breed P. O., Oconto County. The purported 
inscription, or hieroglyphics, were carefully studied. Owing to 
the defaced or worn condition, no impression or tracing was 
deemed advisable. The granite platfarm on which they are 
cut or chiseled, is about 50 feet above surrounding country, 
and the marks are along a very straight quartz vein, about half 
an inch across, and extending nearly north and south across 
the ledge on the northern arm of the horse-shoe heretofore de- 
scribed. This vein is the center line of the characters, as if it 
were a ruled line on which they had been cut. 

Tht appearance of the inscription is as if the markings had 
been deeply cut, then ground off so as to nearly obliterate 
them, then weathering out in such a manner that perpendicular 
strokes were like a figure 8; the quartz center line being 
harder than'the granite, has worn away much less. The char- 
acters are each about 6 inches in height, quite uniform, and 
extend a distance of some 8 or g feet even to edge of ledge. 
The surface of the ledge has been fire-swept, and this has caused 
the rock to become shelly and rotten. 
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The first series are nearly as below: 

Careful search was rewarded by finding another series on the 
south side of the ledge on same north arm of horse-shoe, and 
some distance to south-east. These seemed much older, or, at 
least, a greater degree of obliteration prevailed, and are like the 
first series, along a center line of quartz vein, very regularly 
spaced, and in height like the first described, and are something 
like the following : 

I give the figure 8 appearance, caused by unequal wearing 
away of quartz and granite, which is much greater than in series 
first described, and is to a depth of 3% of an inch below the 
surface of a narrow %-inch quartz vein, which is itself cut or 
chiseled to a depth of 3% of an inch below surface of granite 
ledge. 

The characters given here of first series are something differ- 
ent from those I first gent you, for the reason that some of the 
marks on second visit were not wholly identified as man’s 
handiwork. 

That this is human carving, and that it was done many hun- 
dred years ago, there seems no doubt whatever; but whether 
as an inscription or as a sign record, or possibly some way con- 
nected with that quartz vein, I cannot say. 

It is certainly remarkable for its age if nothing more, for it 
shows that civilized men, with tools capable of chiseling the 
hard granite, and doing it well, were there long before Colum- 
bus visited America. 

If any one desires to visit and see for themselves, let them 
go to Breed P. O., then inquire for Charles White’s farm in 
town of Armstrong, and he will show the place. 

Yours truly, 
SHAWANO, Wis., July 12, 1896. C. E. BREED. 


MAN IN THE GLACIAL PERIOD. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ANTIQUARIAN :— 


I enclose a chart of geological history, prepared by Prof. J. 
S. Newberry. You will see from it that the Pliocene and all 
rocks between it and the Carboniferous are wanting in Ohio. 
This is because since the Carboniferous era Ohio was dry land. 
The Glacial period prolonged the Pliocene, and I think em- 
braced the whole of this state. 

Land stood at a mueh higher level than now, as is shown by 
the old channels of drainage made below the sea level but now 
filled with the drift. My own idea of the Glacial epoch is, 
that it was a very slow encroachment of ice from the north— 
such as would now occur if the ice belt around the pole were 
pushed slowly from year to year until it reached the middle of 
the United States and then as gradually receded. 

The country here was covered with forests before the Gla- 
cial period and may have been occupied as Europe was imme- 
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diately after the Glacial period. The question which I do 
not regard as settled is, Did man occupy before the Glacial 
period ? 

Our lakes are mainly the results of glacial action. The 
glaciers would destroy all cave-dwellings, so that none of the 
cave remains can be glacial. I have yet to learn of human 
relics unmistakably found in unmodified glacial drift, but if as 
seems probable man followed the retreating glaciers toward 
the north, and he occupied the earth during the glacial epoch 
his handiwork ought to be found in the Tertiary beds. 

This is the problem to be solved. In regard to the Mound- 
builders building upon high grounds let me call your attention 
to Bancroft’s, vol. 4, pages 431-3, 440, 449. for description of 
enclosures at the juncture of streams in Central America in 
which dwellings and temples wese placed on high natural nat- 
ural ridges projecting into the valleys, resembling in this re- 
spect the Mound-builders in Ohio. 

In reference to the relation of neolithic to paleolithic forms, 
it could be taken as a general principle that the shapes of old 
implements and utensils will be retained when the articles are 
made of a newer and better material, and when the same ma- 
terial is used and a better finish isreached. To illustrate: The 
Greeks and Romans inherited the forms of their spear-heads 
from the stone age and retained them into the iron age, as is 
proved from the fact that the barbs on some of them are of no 
use, and would be reallya disadvantage. We need to trace the 
genetic relation between the weapons and implements of the 
stone age and modern ones, and learn if we can the true iines 
of descent. 

This has a bearing, also, on the glacial age in that the neo- 
lithic relics would naturally have the same shapes as the paleo- 
lithic. It would be difficult to draw the lines between them. 
There is another fact which has a bearing—the discovery of 
skulls shows that there was a difference between the northern 
tribes and the southern tribes. 

The northern tribes were flesh eaters and hunters, and their 
advent was evidently later than the glacial period 

The southern tribes were agriculturists or grain eaters at a 
very early period. To illustrate: The front teeth of the Chat- 
anooga skull which were found in the center of a mound and 
wns very old, have flat grinding surfaces, no cutting edges, and 
shut squarely upon each other. In other words, there are 
double teeth all around. 

Mr. Bancroft mentions a place in Central America where 
there was a burial mound, in which all the skulls had double 
front teeth. 

For some time I have supposed that the true Mound-build- 
ers of the Mississippi valley, that is the older race of Mound- 
builders, had such teeth, and probably were not flesh eaters 
to any great extent. Respectfully yours, 

M. C. REED. 


























EDITORIAL.* 


SOUTH AFRICAN RUINS. 


It would seem that, at some far distant date,a people more civilized than 
any of the present Kafir tribes had penetrated into the region we now call 
Mashonaland, and had maintained itself there for a considerable period. 
Remains of gold workings are found in many parts of that country, and 
even as far as the southwestern part of Matebeleland—remairs which show 
that mining must have been carried on, by primitive methods, no doubt, 
but still upon a scale larger than we can well deem within the capabilities 
of the Kafir tribes as we now see them. ‘There are, moreover, in these re- 
gions, and usually not far from some old gold-working, pieces of ancient 
buildings executed with a neatness and finish, as well as with an attempt 
at artistic effect, which are entirely absent from the rough walls, sometimes 
of loose stones, sometimes plastered with mud, which the Kafirs build to- 


ay. 
These old buildings are, with one exception, bits of wall inclosiug forts 
or residences. They are constructed 4 small blocks of granite of the 
country, carefully trimmed to be of one size, and are usually ornamented 
with a simple pattern, such as the so-called “herringbone” pattern. The 
one exception is to be found in the ruins of Zimbabwe, in southern Mas- 
honaland. Here a wall thirty feet high, and from six to twelve or fourteen 
feet thick, incloses a large elliptical space. filled with other buildings, some 
iof which apparently were intended for the purposes of worship. There 
are no inscriptions of any kind, and few objects, except some rudely carved 
heads of birds, to supply any indication as to the hncienical affinities of 
the people who erected this building, or as to the nature of their worship. 
Such indications as we have, however, suggest that it was some form of 
nature worship, including the worship of the sun. We know from other 
sources (including the Egyptian monuments and the Old Testament) that 
there was from very early times a trade between the Red Sea and some 
part of East Africa; and as we know also that the worship of natural forces 
and of the sun prevailed among the early Semites, the view that the build- 
ers of Zimbabwe were of Arab or some other Semitic stock, is at least 
highly plausible. 

Two things are quite clear to every one who examines the ruins, and 
compares them with the smaller fragments of ancient buildings already 
mentioned. Those who built Zimbabwe were a race much superior to the 
Bantu tribes, whose mud huts are now to be found not far from these still 
strong and solid walls; and those other remains scattered through the 
country were either the work of the same superior race, or, at any rate, 
were built in imitation of their style and under the influence they had left. 
But whether this race was driven out, or peaceably withdrew, or became by 
degrees absorbed and lost in the surrounding Bantu population, we have no 
data for conjecture. If they came from Arabia they must have come more 
than twelve centuries ago, before the days of Mohammed; for they were 
evidently not Mussulmans, and it is just as easy to suppose that they came 
in the days of Solomon, fifteen centuries earlier.—[*Impressions of South 
Africa,’ by James Bryce, M. P., in the June Century. 


DR. DORPFELD’S LECTURES. 


The celebrated archzologist, Dr. Dorpfeld, has just closed a series of 
six lectures at the Fogg Museum, Harvard, on “ The Site of Ancient Troy.’ 
The lectures were given in German, but the profuse illustrations by stere- 
opticon offered attractions even to those not understanding the language. 
Dr. Dorpfeld was long in close association with Dr. Schliemann, and he is 
a contributor to more magazines, the author of more books, and the bearer 





* Dr. Winslow’s notes on Egyptology were miscarried and came too late for this num- 
ber, but w ll appear in the January number, 
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of more degrees and titles and honors than can well be enumerated. The 
Transcrip~t says of him: “Among the discoveries made by Dr. Dorpfeld, 
not noted in his books, are the subterranean aqueduct which carried water 
to the reservoir of Athens; that sanctuary of Dionysos where was celebrated 
the Anthesteria, and of which Thucydides expressly mentions the great 
antiquity. Dr. Dorpfeld has also excavated extensively near the Areopa- 
gus, and about the Acropolis in Athens. He has discovered mosaics, wall 

aintings, sculptures, coins and terra cotta designs and vases in large num- 
ies and of great importance His discoveries on the site of Athens have 
been hailed with enthusiasm by archzologists the world over. He is now 
preparing a work on “The Theater of Dionysos.” He also conducts per- 
sonally excursions in the Peloponnesus and the Greek Islands.” 

In Dr. Dorpfeld’s first lecture he alluded to the various sites that scholars 
had claimed for Troy, and he showed by maps and photographs the nine 
strata, one over the other, of the nine different settlements that had been 
destroyed. “In the upper stratum Roman buildings were uncovered, in- 
cluding a stately temple of Athene, built of marble, and three theaters,and 
many colonnades and houses Countless marble inscriptions record that 
this city was called Ilion, and that some ot its buildings were ere-ted by the 
Roman Emperors. Under these Roman buildings, as the excavations 
were continued into the lower strata, were found simpe houses built of 
smaller stones, whose age is determined by the character of the pottery 
found in and about them. These are beyond — the houses of the 
little city visited by Alexander the Great and by Xerxes.” 

Under these were found the ruins of a-stately city with towers and gates 
and walls of defense. There were blocks of stone, from the walls, fifteen 
feet in width. Many stately buildings were found almost entire. And here 
were found fragments of the antique pottery which was found at Tiryns and 
Mycena: —pottery that is known by archzologists to belong to a period of 
from 1,000 to 1,500 years before Christ. Still farther beneath these ruins 
were five prehistoric settlements which antedates fully 2,000 years before 
Christ. One of these settlements was of paramount importance. In it was 
found a massive citadel of domes and towers, which Dr, Schliemann be- 
lieved to have been the citadel of Priam, and in it—to prove the truth of 
this theory —were found the celebrated goid articles known as the “ treas- 
ure of Priam.” Dr. Dorpfeld believes that this discovery supports the in- 
timation of Homer that Troy had once before been destroyed, and that this 
citadel antedates the Trojan war. 


AGE OF THE DOLMENS. 


A paper was read at the meeting of the French Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, held at Turin, by Prof. Montelius of Stockholm on 
the distribution of dolmens. This type of tomb, he said. is of Oriental ori- 
gin, but it has been transplanted even so far as to Scandinavia, The 
Scandinavian dolmens date from an epoch much earlier than the twentieth 
century B. C., and we have in these monuments indications of an influence 
which the East exercised upon Europe at a very early date. If the Scar- 
dinavian dolmens were so early, the Oriental dolmens must be at least one 
or two thousand years earlier still. This is confirmed by the fact that the 
chambers in the Egyptian Labo ys are constructed exactly like dolmens, 
with the single difference that the stones of which they are built are cut 
and polished. It is not to one people alone that dolmens belong. An 
Aryan people was living in Scandinavia, while the dolmens of Syria could 
not have been built by Aryans. It was, then, a question of influence rather 
than of migration. Prof. Montelius spoke also of other traces of Oriental 
influence on the north of Europe in the times which immediately succeeded 
the dolmen epoch. Throughout this period, communications ettionn the 
east and the north of Europe followed along the coast of Africa to the 
Spanish peninsula. It was evidently easier to go along the coast than to 
cross the sea. Only at a much more recent time did the influence of east- 
ern civilization take another route, traversing first the Mediterranean and 


then the European continent, 
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TAOS ON -THE RIO GRANDE, 


The native inhabitants in the valley of the Rio Grande number about 
7.000 in all, distributed between fourteen villages, the most interesting of 
which is one called Taos, where almost all the inhabitants are lodged in 
two great houses. The internal economy of these houses is, as may be 
supposed, curious enough, and might, perhaps, furnish some valuable hints 
to the organizer and reformer of common lodging houses and artisans’ 
dwellings. The structures are built of stone, and have five stories. They 
are designed so as to form a sort of pyramid,each story being smaller than 
the one below it, and the roof thus mounting as it were, in terraces to the 
top. The access to them is by means of ladders planted against the out- 
side, and thence through a hole in the roof. There must be some difficulty 
even to a sober man in finding his way safely to the rooms, considering 
that the only light which they enjoy is derived from an aperature about the 
size of a very small plate pierced in the ceiling or side of the house. To 
compensate for this niggardly allowance of sunlight the walls of the de- 
partments are painted white, but the instituticn of windows is unknown, 
and if introduced in favor of the exterior chambers would no doubt be re- 
sented by those occupying the interior. It is said that each of the two 
houses in Taos is capable. of accommodating 400 persons, and though 
the number of rooms is not given. it is probably not inferior to that of the 
largest East End lodging house. Theinhabitants are hospitable,and make 
no difficulty about admitting strangers to see their houses, or, at least, every 
part of them except the inmost chamber of all, where is the grand estx/fa,, 
in which the sacred fire of Montezuma is still kept perpetually alight. Be- 
sides this, which may be called the modern aspect of the Taas village, 
there is an antiquarian interest about the district, for it contains some his- 
toric relics dating at least as far back as the time of Fernando Cortez. 
Among them are a number of scuJptures on dark red stone, representing 
wild bulls, snakes, rats and other animals, the meaning of which, whether 
as hieroglyphics of symbols, has not yet been ascertained.—/V. Y. Times. 


THE PLACE OF TRE SKULL OR GOLGOTHA. 


Much discussion has taken place in reference to the place of the Cruci- 
fixion. A diseovery has recently been made, and it seems strange that it 
had not been made before, of a rock which contains on its perpendicular 
faee, a most remarkable resemblance to a skull. the two eyeless sockets, 
the overhanging forehead, the lines of the nose, the open mouth, the chin 
all plainly seen in the rock. It is concave and of the same color as the 
skuil, and looks out from the side of the cliff, a ghastly form. It is situated 
200 yards outside * Damascus Gate,” on the side of a white limestone knoll 
about 60 feet high, the contour of which resembles the crown of a head. 
At the bottom of the cliff is a large garden, and.a very ancient weil six feet 
below the surface, the rock-hewn sepulchre of our Lord has been discov- 
ered. ‘There is a general concensus of opinion that this is the true site of 
Golgotha. 


HENOTHEISM AMONG THE AINUS. 


Rachelor says of the Ainus: “ Although the Creator of all things is nat- 
urally looked upon as the God of all Gods, he is thought to have brought 
all things to pass by means of many personal intermediaries, who are all 
chief in their own, and who have their special sphere and wo. k.” 

For instance, a person is sick. The people are gathered to pray that the 
sick one may be healed. 

The fire goddess, who is believed to be able to purify the body and heal 
diseases, is worshipped. ‘ius for a time she is uppermost in their mind. 
Again, a man is going ou! to catch fish. What is more natural than for 
him to call upon the God of the Weather, This is Henotheism, 
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Canadian Savage Folk—The Native Tribss of Canada. By John Mac 
Lean, N. H., Ph. D.; the author of the Indians of Canada and Illinois. 


William Briggs, Toronto, 1896. 

This is a book of 641 pages. It is well printed and well illustrated 
with portraits of Indian camps and graves, stone relics, etc. 

It contains descriptions of a number of Indian tribes, with their location 
and peculiarities mentioned. The author begins with the Sarcees, the 
most northern tribe of the Athapascans, and gives a portrait of one dressed 
in modern costume He turns to the Sloney Indians, a branch of the Great 
Dakota, identical with the Assiniboines. AssinZ means a stone. 

They were formerly resident in Manitoba. They have a sign language 
and their own system of government. The Nez-Perces, which belong to 
the Sahaptin family, were “the noblest, the richest and gentlest of the 
tribes of Oregon.” Chief Joseph was a member of this tribe. 

The Blackfoot Indians roamed over the Western plains from the Red 
River to the Rocky Mountains. They have a tradition that they came 
from the northern portion of the country where “the mud was deep.” The 
moccasins became black, so they were called Blackfeet. They make beau- 
tiful stone pipes ; have calendars which are kept by notching sticks. They 
name the months from the operations of nature, “Geese-come,” ‘ Big- 
snow,” etc. They practiced picure writing; “the pictures on the lodges 
express the life of the owner.” The Cree Indians form one of the largest 
tribes of the Algonquin nation. They are divided into sub-tribes. 

They formerly had a peculiar way of dividing the hair. They also prac- 
ticed fire signa!s and medicine men were numerous among them. 

The Sioux Indians are described, and the portrait of Sitting Bull is 
given. 

The Micmacs are also described. These were related to the Beothuks 
and formerly dwelt on the Eastern coast of Maine. 

The Kootenay Indians are chiefly canoe Indians and the Columbia 
River west of the Blackfoot and Stoney Indians. They are mainly fisher- 
men They dress in the manner of the prairie Indians, with moccasins, 
leggins, breeches and buckskin shirt. 

The description of these tribes is of a popular character. They are 
followed by descriptions of relics, amulets, pipes, beads, the most of which 
have been.described in the reports of the Canadian Institute at Toronto. 

There is a chapter on Native Religions, in which there is reference to 
sacred numbers, and the names of the Creator aad many other points. 
There is a chapter upon “Sign Languages,’ on “ Totems,”’ “Wampum 
Belts” and “ Canoes,” 

The book contains a portrait of the author and many interesting pic- 
tures which bring to lighf the customs and peculiarieties of the Indians. 

Upon the whole it is the best volume that has been written upon the 
subject of the “Canadian Indians,” and will doubtless meet with a good 


sale. 


European Architecture—A Historical Study. By Russell Sturgis, A. M. 
Ph. D., F. A. I. A. The Macmillan Company. New York, 1896. 


The author of this book defines architecture as decorative art, and there- 
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fore excludes from the department all rough walls. military buildings, 
bridges, and other structures which have not decorations. If this is a 
correet definition, all pre-historic works, whether in America or other 
countries, would be excluded except the most advanced, and, in fact, many 
of the modern structures, especially those devoted to commerce. He 
includes, however, the ruins of Greek cities, such as Tyrins. Mycenal, 
as he maintains that the first was a castle which contained a series of 
halls decorated with columns. The latter was a tomb or treasure house, 
the entrance to which was through the famous “ Lion’s-Gate,” a model of 
early decoration. He maintains that the early Greek buildings were 
devoted to the divinities of Greek mythology, and holds that they were 
shrines, rather than temples, as the interiors were very small, and in them 
altars of incense were kept burning, but the religious ceremonies were 
observed in the open air. 

It is to be noticed here that the temples in America were also shrines, 
as all religious observances were practiced in the open air. The only 
ceremonies of initiation and the rites of the secret societies were observed 
in the Estufas, which were places of assembly for men. In Greece the 
temples were composed of 2 Cella, which was attended with a pronaos 
and épinaos, these terms being very suggestive of the ship or boat 
which in Egypt was used to carry the Sacred Ark, or shrine. In some of 
the temples there were two rows of columns, one above the other, resem- 
bling, in this respect, the temple at Kabab and elsewhere in Central 
America. The columns were at first plain shafts, with capitol and base in 
the Doric style, afterward the Ionic capital was introduced. 

The great temple at Ephesus, and all on the western cuast of Asia Minor 
were Ionic. Absalom’s tomb at Jerusalem was a mixed style, as was the 
monument of Lysikratis. The Corinthian style appeared in the columns 
at Baalbec and at Palmyra, where the columns were arranged in rows and 
formed streets and colonades, which were used for walking in. The 
Forum of Augustus and Vespasian were furnished with open porticos, but 
there were temples resembling those of Egypt, furnished with peristyle 
facing inward, with high walls and colonades surrounding an immense 
court. 

The temple of Solomon is supposed to have been built in this style. 
Sacred enclosures were common; the temple at Olympia was a good 
specimen, but the buildings were irregularly placed. Picturesque sites 
were chosen for temples, as is shown by the Acropolis, Erectheun and the 
Parthenon. Greek dwelling houses were very simple, and were without 
windows or chimneys. The decorations were kept for the courts within, 
while without there were only bare walls, 

The styles that followed the Greek were the Roman, Romanesque and 
the Byzantine, “the first economical and cheap, the last more elaborate” 

Columns and arches were used at Rome, but there was no new order or 
style introduced, : 

The arch of Trajan 114 A. D. of St. Chumas, near Arles, France, 218 A. 
D, the arch of Constantine, 318 A. D, the Palace of Diocletion, were 
specimens. 

The early Christian churches embodied the Romanesque style, though 
the Byzantine style, became the favorite, as the vaulting was used with the 
greatest freedom and variety. In this, domes and half domes and cupola 
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vaults were common, Out of this habit of vaulting, the Gothic style arose. 

This is distinguished from the Norman style, as the masou work was very 

light while the Norman was heavy and massive. The Gothic style origi- 

nated in France about the year 1160 A. D. 

Flying buttresses were introduced with the Norman. 

The Gothic style was introduced into Spain, England and Germany 
between the years 1320 and 1420, and becomes almost national. 

The style introduced betwee 1420 and 1520 was flamboyant. Moreover, 
a great number of statues of life size, and pointed windows, and minarets 
were introduced. 

The Epic of the Fallof Man. A Comparative Studv of Cedmon, Dante 
and Milton, By F. Humphreys Guerten Jr..H.L.L.D. New York 
and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—1896. 

One of the most interesting exercises for the student of ancient and 
modern literature is to take’the poets of the different times and nationali- 
ties and see how many figures and thovghts have been transmiited from 
one to the other. In this way it it will be discovered that there is a trans- 
mission ot certain very striking figures from Homer through Virgil and 
Tasso, and the medizval poets down to the days of Elizabeth. 

The same is true of the English poets, but in a greater degree, for there 
is scarcely one of them in which the signs of transmitted thought may not 
be recognized: 

The best illustration of this, however, will be found in the three poets 
which are referred to and quoted from in this volume. 

In this there is a comparison between the poems of Cedmon, Dante and 
Milton, especially in regard to the “Story of the Fall of Man,” a compari- 
son which shows not only the tenacity of the traditionary view, but the 
staying power, also, of the imagery and poetical conceptions. The author 
begins with the poem of Beouwoulf, which he calls the grand relic of the 
“heroic age” in England. 

He then refers to the life of Cadmon, and the sudden revelation of his 
high poetical powers. He shows that the poem belongs to the early days 
of Anglo Saxon Christianity —the days when monasteries were so numer- 
ous. Czdmon’s poem has been called a scripture paraphrase, but this 
author maintains that while it is a narrative based on Hebrew mythology 
and Bible hints, it is full of ecclesiastic imaginings. It is not a story of 
our planet alone, nor even of “ the whole starry universe,” but like Milton’s 
poem, has relation “to an eternal and unknown infinity.” The frst 
thovght that interests, is the division of the universe into three spaces; 
first, heaven, the empirean chaos, or the abyss, and hell. This is illus- 
trated by the figures or plates which are fac-similes of the illuminations of 
the manuscript, pnblished in the Archzlogia of the Society of Antiqua- 
riesof London. In them we find the “Creator” has the human form, but 
is surrounded by angels furnished with many wings oecupyiag the upper 
spaces. These same angels are seen falling through the middle space, 
with their wings reversed. But in the lower space the angels have turned 
to devils. A quaint conception is shown by the pictures, for the lower 
space is represented as separated from the upper by the open jaws of a 
monstrous fisk. which swallows up the angels and turns them into devils. 
Milton’s description of Satan “prowling around the circumference of the 
Universe in search of a place of entrance,” is not found in Czedmon, but 
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nevertheless presents peculiar astronomical ideas, which correspond with 
the old Ptolemaic system more than with the modern view. 

The conception that the serpent was able to stand erect is illustrated by 
the plates —a conception which was retained down to Milton’s time. 

There is, however, in Czedmon the picture of Satan appearing as an 
angel of light, showing that the “temptation” is planned on a far higher 
moral level in Cedmon than in Milton; for in Milton the “ arch-fiend” 
haunts the * tree of knowledge,” or the prohibited tree, and appeals to the 
base passions, while in Cadmon he appears as a messenger from God, aad 
requires obedience. 

To the Archzologist the plates are suggestive, for they show that 
“wings” were applied to angels in the earliest days of English poetry, and 
convey the idea that they are supernatural beings exactly as the wings do 
in American mythology and symbolism. The three spaces, however, are 
in contrast to the four or six which are always represented in the American. 

It is a question, however, whether the traditionary view of “heaven,” 
‘chaos’ and “hell,” came from scripture. The view certainly was more 
prevalent in medizval poetry than in scripture language, though very 
similar conceptions may be recognized in the ancient mythology of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. In fact, we are carried back to the struggle 
between Marduk and Tiamat, the monsters against which “magic” was in 
ancient times a defense. 

The book shows one thing, while the traditionary view may be trans- 
mitted to the present time, yet it is wonderfully modified, for no modern 
poet would use the same imagery. 
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This book treats of the Mound-builders: their occupation, modes of life 
religious systems, tribal divisions, and early migrations. The effort is to 
divest them of all inventions and degradations of the modern Indians, and 
to show their actual condition during prehistoric times. 


The work contains descriptions of the earth-works of all clasees The 
classification of the mounds is made according to their uses, whether as 
village residences, as defenses, as religious structures, as domestic or private 
and official houses, or as sacrificial or burial places. 


The relics of the Mound-builders are treated atconsiderable length. They 
are regarded as works of primitive art, but the differences between them as 
art specimens are clearly pointed out. The work contains many illustrations 
and descriptions of Mound-builders’ relics, especially pipes and pottery. 

The value of the book is that it contains a comprehensive view of the 
whole field, and gives information about the mounds and relics of all States 
and districts. The design is to present a picture of the people as they were 
in prehi toric times. and to bring out the real life of the Mound-builders 
as it formerly existed. It is one ofa series which is devoted to prehistoric 
America, and perhaps would be regarded as the most jnteresting volume. 

This book appeared early in 1893, and has alreadv ~et with a large sale. 
Orders can be eent to the publishing house, 175 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
or to the Author at Good Hope, Illinois. 


Price, Postpaid, 63 76. 
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THE POINTS ILLUSTRATED BY THIS BOOK ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


There was tormerly on this continent a class of people to whom the name “Mound- 
builders” has been given, for they introduced the mound-building age. The date of 
their first appearance is unknown, but it is supposed to have been some time after the 
glacial period—-between that and the Discovery, thus making them contemporaneous 
with the Cliff-dwellers of the West and the civilized people of the Southwest. The in- 
terval of time between the glacial period and the ‘*Mound-builders”’ may be called the 


‘‘Age of the Mastodon,”’ 


For the bones of the mastodon are numerous in the peat swamps and the superficial 
gravels. These are sometimes found associated with the relics of hunters and the re- 
mains of fire, thus showing that man existed on the continent at the same time as these 
now extinct animals. The Mound-builders came on the stage near the close of the age 
of the mastodon, and continued up to the time of the ““Discovery.”’ During the 


Mound-Builders’ Age 


The buffalo herds became numerous, and some of the Mound-builders became hunters 
of the buffalo and gave up their former habits and modes of life. The Mound-builders 
were not all of one race. They did not all have the same customs and habits, nor were 
they all of the same grade. There is a great difference between them. Some of them were 
hunters, others were warriors and dwelt in forts, others were horticulturists and lived in 
walled towns, and others were agriculturists, who surrounded their villages with large 
fields of corn and practiced field agriculture. The Mississippi Vailey was the habitat of 
the Mound-builders. It may be divided into eight districts, each one of which shows 


Different Classes of Works and Different Grades of Society, 


Thus indicating that different tribes of Mound-builders occupied the different districts. 
These different classes of works are found in different districts: Conical Mounds in the 
prairie region of the Upper Mississippi, Effigies in Wisconsin, Military Works in Mich- 
igin, Northern Ohio and New York, Sacred Enclosures and Village Enclosures in 
Southern Ohio and Indiana, Stone Graves on the Cumberland River in Tennessee, Lodge 
Circles in Arkansas, Bee Hive Tombs in North Carolina and East Tennessee, and Pyr- 
amids on the Lower Mississippi and in the Gulf States. There were 


Migrations Among the [lound-Builders, 


Some of them caused by the routing of populations from the south to the north; others 
caused by the incursions of the wild hunter tribes, who advanced from the north to the 
south. The Defenses of the Mound-builders are scattered over the entire Mississippi 
Valley. They do not all beiong to the same period or exhibit the same grade, but they 
correspond to the other works and relics, and show a succession of population. The 
Religion of the Mound-builders was varied. Some of them were Animal Worshipers, 
others Sun Worshipers, others Idolaters, others Ancestor Worshipers. The Fire Cult 
and the Water Cult have also been recognized. The 


Relics of the Mound-Builders 


Vary according to the districts. Copper abounds in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and Ohio; 
Pottery of a high grade in Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee and the Gulf States; Carved 
Pipes are the most numerous in Ohio; Agricultural Implements in Illinois, near St. 
Louis, Mo., and Nashville, Tenn; Duck Pipes and Idol Pipes or Portrait Pipes in Ten- 
nessee and Georgia; a few Gold and Silver Ornaments and Pearl Beads have been found 
in Ohio; Carved Shell Gorgets and [ooper Spools in Tennessee, and Copper Plates in 
the shape of winged human figures in the stone graves at the bottom of the pyramids 
in Georgia. There is a difference between the Relics of the Mound-builders and the 
Indians, and between the earlier and later Mound-builders, as well as between the relics 
of the different districts. The relics from the altars are different from those of the ash 
pits in Ohio. The 


Civilization of the Mouxd-Builders 


Varies according to the districts and periods. That which appeared at the south, in- 
cluding that in Ohio.and Tennessee, was of a much higher grade than that which pre- 
vailed in the Northern States, along the chain of the Great Lakes. The civilization was 
not — to that of Mexico or Central America, but may be compared to that of the 
Cliff-dwellers in the Pueblos:- The Mound-builders did not possess an alphabet, though 
they had an extensive symbolism, and practiced elaborate religious. rites. Their art 
consisted mainly in the imitation of natural objects, and articles of dress and ornament 
and in the finish of weapons of war. Their architecture exhibited itselt in the erection 
of massive earth-works—effigies, ag walled enclosures—and occasionaliy in the 
erection of stone forts. Little is known about the house architecture of the Mound- 
builders. The book contains a summary of all that has been written upon this subject 
and brings information up to date, and includes an account of the latest discoveries. It 
is the standard work upon the Mound-builders. 


VRICE, $3.50.———aagy Author’s Address, Good Hope, Il. 
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PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 


THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 
ANIMAL EFFIGIES. 
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PREHISTORIC RELICS. 
PRIMITIVE SYMBOLS. 


CLIFF-DWELLERS ANCIENT CITIES OF 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The editor of the American Antiquarian is publishing a series 
of Looks on PRE-COLUMBIAN TIMES, and offers the whole series 
to SUBSCRIBERS. These volumes are fully illustrated, and con- 
tain all the latest information on the subject. Tnis is the time 
for readers to become acquainted with Pre-Columbian America. 


NOW READY: 


I. The Mound-builders—Their Works and Relics. 


An interesting resume of all that has been written on this interesting subject, the Mound- 
builders. The book contains an analysis of the different classes of works and relics; gives 
descriptions of all the prominent mounds and earthworks with wood-cuts to illustrate them. 
The Mound-builders are treated as if they were a living race and their works repeopled. 
Their clan system, religious beliefs, social life, domestic habits, artistic tastes, and mental 
traits, as embodied in their works and relics, are brought before the reader, and a picture 
is given.of their prehistoric condition. It is the only complete work on this subject ever 
published. Fully illustrated. 400 pages, cloth, 300 Ill. Price, postpaid, $3.70. 


II. Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds. 


A large proportion of these Mounds and Effigies were discovered, surveyed and platted by 
the author, the engravings of which are given in the book. The work contains a description 
of the Great Serpent and many other curious objects. It treats of the totem system. It also 
describes the game drives and the dream goas of the ancient hunters ; in fact, brings the 
reader into contact with the wild life and the wild animals of the interior, and gives au 
interesting picture of the st”ange habits and ways of the effigy builders. The second edition 
rill be sent, postpaid, $3.70. Illustrated with 270 Wood-cuts, 360 pages. 
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Editor of American AntIQUARIAN, Author of ‘Pre-historic Monuments ip 
America,” “Pre-historic Relics,” “The Mound-builders,” 
and several other Works. 








880 Pages, 8mo, Illustrated with 290 Wood-cuts. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


CHAPTER I—Animal Effigies, their Shapes and Attitudes. 
CHAPTER II—The Animals identified by the Effigies. 

CHAPTER 11I—The Bird Efiigies. 

CHAPTER IV—The Attitudes of Animals Represented. 

CHAPTER V —The Religious Character of the Emblematic Monniis 
CHAPTER VI—Ancient Agricultural Works. 

CHAPTER VII—Game Drives and Hunting Screens. 

CHAPTER VIII—Animal Effigies and Native Symbols. 

CHAPTER 1X—Villages and Village Sites among Emblematic Mound: 
CHAPTER X—Who were the Effigy Buildere? 

CHAPTER XI—Indian Myths and Emblematic Mounds. 

CHAPTER XII—A Map of the Mounds with the Location of the Effigies. 
OHAPTER XIII—Evidence of Serpent Worship among Effigy-Builders. 


OHAPTER sees 2 = Emblems compared with the Totems of the 
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The Chicago Evening Journal says: 


Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be accorded to 
Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Mendon, Ill,, who for many years has devoted himself to 
its investigation. Through the medium of his bi-morthly Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal, Mr. Peet has kept the public informed of the progress made in his favoritc 
study, and has from time to time embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
laborers’ investigations in substantial volumes, Such a volume, the second in a 
series bearing the general title of “‘Prehistoric America,” is now before us. It is em 
titled “Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies” (Chicago: American Antiquarian 
oa andisa _— encyclopedia of information uponthe subject, * * * ¢ 

a. ve . * This work, which is illustrated with hundreds of 
‘aateiohin is nna to such aspects of the general question as the religious charac- 
ter of the mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
clan residences, while the great question of all, ““ Who Were the Effigy Builders?" 
is made a subject of a special chapter, This chapter is perhaps the most interesting, 
although it is obvious that science is not yet in a position to more than hint at an 
answer to the question. At present the evidence seems to suggest that they were 
the Dakotas or an allied tribe. We recommend Mr, Peet’s thorough discussion of 
“he aublect to all who are interested in such mattara, 
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THE AMERICAN NATURALIST differs 
from most other journals in the extent and 
efficiency of its editorial corps, which em- 
braces eleven men, mostly professors. in 
well-known Universities in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, and west to 
Chicago, Madison, Wis. and Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. This editorial supervision se- 
cures competent criticism of the subject- 
matter, as well as breadth of scope. In 
this way is secured also the principal aim 
of THE NATURALIST, the presentation to 
the public of the latest results of scientific 
progress in readable form, while the just 
relations of authors to their work and to 
each other are strictly maintained. We 
are especially able to present mono- 
graphic abstracts of especial departments 
of research, thus giving to our readers at 
once comprehensive knowledge of sub- 
jects, and bringing them em rapport with 
the present state of science as well as 
with the past. 

As heretofore, THE NATURALIST en- 





deavors to keep its readers informed as to 
the proceedings of scientific societies and 
other organizations for the promotion of 
science. . It is independent of. official 
bodies, and insists on proper administra- 
tion of trusts held by A ete forthe benefit 
of science and education. In performing 
this ser\.ce it stands alone among the 
scientific journals of the country, and it 
bespeaks the support of the friends of 
sound administration, in view of the fact 
that in so doing it incurs the hostility of 
more or less influential persons. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST was com 
menced TWENTY-NINE years ago by an 
association of the students of Professor 
Agassiz, at Cambridge. While it has fol- 
lowed the fortunes of its founders from 
comparative youth toa vigorous maturity. 
it has gathered to its support most of the 
biologists and geologists of North Am- 
erica. Its constituency of authors now 
includes a majority of the men of this 
class in the country. 
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The American Anthropologist 
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